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Three are general reports on the subject: involvement of the Ohio i 
State University Center for Vocational Educaticr in competency-based 
adult vocational education; activities of the U.S. Office of 
Education in, the same area; and an overview of the national survey 
part of the project. Six exemplary programs are described in the 
second section: an instructor initiated and operated program; a 
large, comprehensive program; a statewide program involving local 
schools, the State Department of ^Education, and the 
Vocational-Technical Education Ccnsortiuc of States (V-TECS) ; the 
Adult Competency Education Project; the Adult Performance level (APL) 
approach in adult vocational education; and administraticr, 
development, and operation of a school-vide competency-based adult 
vocational program* Adult education resources available at the Center 
for Vocational Education are summarized in f cux papers: Career 
Planning Programs for Women Em|)loyees; the Center's Performance Based 
Teacher Education Curricula Pro'gram;. Adult Education Programs in 
ERIC; and Metric Education Instructional Materials for Vocational, 
Technical, and Adult Education* The final section contains twenty 
individual action plans developed by participants using the 
information obtained during the workshop. Appendixes include a 
sixty-item reading list* (JT) 
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ABSTRACT 



These Workshop Proceedings comprise one of four publications 
from the project, 'Mdenti f ication and Analysis of Competency-Based 
Adult Vocational EducatJon Programs.** The National Workf>hpp on 
Competency-Based Adult Vocational Instruction was held August 2-5, 
1977, at the Center for Vocational Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. Six presentations of exemplary programs from 
throughout the nation were given. Additional presentations includ- 
ing a report on the national survey of competency-based adult vo- 
cational instruction, information about related activities of the 
U.S. Office of Education, and activities and resources of the Center 
for Vocational Education. Small igroup and individual work sessions 
were provided for participants toi'^meet with presenters anrJ to 
prepare Individual Action Plans fpr applying concepts and techni- 
ques learned in the Workshop.. Presentations of exemplary programs 
contained in these Proceedings include (1) an instructor initiated 
and operated program, (2) a large, comprehensive program, (3) a 
statewide program involving local schools, the State Department of 
Education, and the Vocational-Technical Education Consortium of 
States (V-TECS), {h) the Adult Competency Education Project, (5) the 
Adult Performance Level (APL) approach in adult vocational education 
and (6) administration, development, and operation of a school- 
wide competency-based adult vocational program. Selected Individual 
Action Plans of participants are also contained in the Proceedings . 
Related project publications include a National Directory of pro- 
grams, a technical research report of the national survey, and a 
final report. 



PREFACE 



Competency-based education, based on a job/ task analysis, and 
consisting of elements such as performance objectives, individual- 
ized instruction, and criterion-referenced testing, is considered 
a promising means of improving adult vocational instruction. In the 
project, "Identification and Analysis of Competency-Based Adult 
Vocational Education Programs," a national survey was conducted to 
Identify and describe competency-based adult vocational programs. 
During August 2-5, 1977, as part of this project, the National Work- 
shop on Competency"Based Adult Vocational Instruction , was held 
at The Center^ for Vocational Education in an effort to share and 
exchange information found in the survey about the status of compe- 
tency-based adult vocational instruction and to assist the partici- 
pants in implementing or expanding xompetency-based programs. Pre- 
sentations given at the Workshop are included in this publication. 

Special appreci sition is due to the instructors, administrators, 
and project directors who presented information about exemplary com- 
petency-based adult vocational programs, and who also served as small 
group resource persons during the workshop: Norma Brewer, Joe Cooney, 
Rosemary Dawson, Harry Frank, William Knaak, John Kobe, Buddy Lyle, 
Johnny Spears, and Charles Walejko, Their presentations were a 
major input into these V/orkshop Proceedings . Acknowledgments are 
also in order for Louis Anderson from the U, S, Office of Education 
for his presentation on related U,S,0,E, activities, and to the fol- 
lowing staff members of The Center for Vocational Educatipn (CVE) 
for their presenf:atsons on related CVE activities: Glen Tardig, 
Bernie Moore, Johrr Peterson-^ and-^Patrici-a-Wink-fie-ldv -Grat4tude- Is- 
expressed to Robert Hancock of the Florida Division of Vocational 
Education for his support and assistance. Recognition is also g-^^ven 
to those Workshop participants who have shared their "Individual 
Action Plans" by allowing them to be published in these Proceedings , 

The project staff is to be commended for their conscientious 
efforts in planning and conducting the Workshop, and compiling the 
Wo rkshop* ^ P roceed i ngs : Earl B, Russell, Project Director; Cynthia K, 
Anderson, Project Assistant; John Boulmetis, Graduate Research 
Associate; and Jane Leemhuis and Joyce Crain, Secretaries- 

This publication is one of four (A) products developed in this 
project. The other three publications are: 

K The National Di rectory of Selected CompetencyrBased Adul t 
Vocational Education Programs , 



Competency-Based Adult Vocatronal Education Programs : 
A National Survey . 

Identrf ication and Analysis of Competency-Based Adult 
Vocational Education Programs (Final. Report). 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Di rector 
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Chapter I 



INTRODUCTION 



Students in Adult Vocational Programs have varying goals, 
aptitudes, abilities, needs, and job or career preferences. The 
flexibility of competency-based education (CBE) allows the education 
al program to deal with these differences. Trainers and educators 
may best meet the needs of the adult population with indi vij.dual ized, 
job relevant, competency-based education. Individualized competency 
based instruction based upon a job/task analysis allows the student 
to begin at her/his level and learn what is necessary to perform a 
particular job. Students progress at their own rate which is deter- 
mined by demdr-strated performance at a specified level of acceptance 
or competence under conditions approximating those on-the-job. 

Although efforts are being made to incorporate CDE into adult 
education and tj^aining programs, little communication exists among 
the teachers, trainers, and course developers involved. The project 
"Identification and Analysis of Competency-Based Adult Vocational 
Program of which this publication is a result, 'was an effort to 
assemble and disseminate information to improve that communication. 

The Survey 

This Section provides a brief overview of the national survey 
which was conducted, and a description of Workshop objectives and 
activities. The survey, directly and indirectly, provided the major 
information base for Workshop planning. Most Workshop participants 
were involved at one time or another in the survey, A national sur- 
vey was conducted to identify and describe competency-based adult 
vocational programs in education, bus i-ne'ssV industry, and government 
agencies; Nominations of individuals involved in CBE were obtained 
through contacts with leaders in State divisions of vocational and 
adult education. Business/industry/labor and government agency 
nominations were obtafned from a mailing to Pjnerican Society for 
Training and Development (ASTD) members. The training departments 
of selected firms from the top 500 companies listed in the May 1976 
issue of Fortune magazine were also contacted. Announcements about 
the, project placed In appropriate journals land newsletters included 
a request for the names of individuals inyc/lved Jn competency-based 
efforts. As a result of a literature search on competency-based 
education, key individuals mentioned in or contributing to the 
literature were contacted and asked for nominations. From the 
approximately 1,900 nominations received, 1,657 were selected to 
receive the survey. 



The survey was developed by project staff after an extensive 
search of the literature. A National Panel of Consultants with 
expertise in the area of competercy-based education met at CVE 
to resolve technical issues and revise the instrument. After revi- 
sions based on a pilot test in Minnesota and Ohio, a mail survey 
of the competency-based courses nominated was conducted, A total 
of 278 usable surveys were returned. Of these 57 exemplary courses 
and three exemplary programs were selected for inclusion in the 
National Directory of Selected Competenc/-Based Adu' Vocational Education 
Programs , Ten of these exemplary courses/programs were then studied 
in further detail through site visits and personal interviews 
with key personnel. Reports of these site visits are included in 
the report, Competency-Based.Adul t Vocational Education Programs : A 
National Survey . This report contains an in-depth description of 
the survey of which this section is an overview. 

The Workshop 

The National Workshop on Competency-Based Adult Vocational 
Instruction was held August 2-5 at The Center for Vocational Education 
to share project findings, including a range of exemplary competency- 
based adult vocatichal programs Objectives for participants 
in the Workshop were to: 

1. Expand knowledge regarding the status of competrncy- 
bascd adult vocational programs, 

2. Establish personal contact with individuals who are con- 
ducting exemplary competency-based adult vocational pro- 
grams* 

3* Share ^nd exchange ideas with others from serving in both 
roles of ^'trainee^* and "trainer" to the extent that indivi- 
dual backgrounds allow. 

Develop an individual plan of action for applying what 
was learned in the Workshop. 

5* Commit themselves to implement individual plans of action. 

The six presentations in these Proceedings describing the 
exemplary programs mentioned above should be of particular interest 
to anyone involi/ed in adult vocational education, either in the pub- 
lic or private sector. The presentations dealt with such issues 
as administration, implementation, course management, record keep- 
ing, and other concerns educators have with competency-based in- 
struction. Several of the speakers incorporated slide presentations 
into their presentations, which could not be duplicated in the 
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Proceedings . Consequently, the length of the presentations varies. 
The project staff presented an overview of the survey results in- 
cluding: rationale, objectives, methodology, findings, conclusions 
and recommendations. This information will be of special interest 
to persons interested in the status of competency-based adult 
vocational education. Also, other members of the staff of The 
Center for Vocational Education reported on activities and resour- 
ces of The Center related to competency-based education and adult 
vocat I on a 1 educat i on ♦ 

Small group sessions in which the presenters served as re- 
source persons offered participants the opportunity to interact 
with the presenters and one another. Unfortunately, these small 
group discussions could not be recorded and included in these 
Proceedings . These sessions were perhaps the most valuable aspect 
of the Workshop for many participants because they could deal with 
individual needs and interests. 

Participants were provided individual work time to develop 
their own Individual Action Plans for using the information obtained 
during the presentations and small group sessions and from resource 
materials provided. The following four questions were addressed 
in the Individual Action Plans: 

1. L.'st the ideas, concepts, insights, or techniques which 
you learned that are related to your job. 

2. Specify the situations, problems, or priorities to which 
each of the above may be applied in your job. 

3* List the ACTIONS you can take to apply what you learned, 
to the situation, problems, or priorities above. 

^. Beside each of the actions listed, record your best-esti- 
mate of when it should be accomplished (month/day/year). 

Participants were requested to submit the Individual Action Plans 
they developed to the project staff if they wished to have the plan 
published in these Proceedings . Selected Individual Action Plans 
are included in Chapter III. 

The complete Workshop program is included in Appendix A. 
Seventy-two participants representing public and private adult vo- 
cational education attended the Workshop. A list of participants 
is included in Appendix B. A Selected Reading List used as a 
handout during the Workshop is contained in Appendix C. Finally, 
the highly positive final evaluation of the Workshop is contained 
in Appendix D. 
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CHAPTER II 



COMPETENCY-BASED EDUCATION 
IN ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



This Chapter contains presentations by Robert E. Taylor, Louis H. Anderson, 
Cynthia K. Anderson, John Boulmetis, and Earl B. Russell. 
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THE CENTER'S INVOLVEMENT IN COMPETENCY-BASED EDUCATION 
AND ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Robert E, Taylor, Executive Director 
The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 

It is a pleasure to welcome such a diverse and capable group 
of professional people from around the country, concerned with a 
problem of national significance, to The Center for Vocational 
Education, We hope that while you are here you will have an op- 
portunity not only to accomplish your program objective^ but perhaps 
to get acquainted with The Center and The Ohio State University, 



A Growing National Awareness 

I can't think of a more significant, timely, or appropriate 
topic for a national workshop than that of competency-based adult 
vocational instruction, — Gertainly when we look at national trends 
and needs, and when we look at new legislation and pending legisla- 
tion, the significance and importance are there. In trying to 
reflect on this topic and this group, I drew on my own experiences. 
I'm certainly no historian, but as I viev;ed what has been the emerging 
national mentality or commitment to adult education, I tended to put 
it in a series of stages. 

Early on we learned that adults could learn, that learning did 
not cease along with the K-12 kind of program. Next, we found and 
began to believe that adults wanted to learn. Then, as we entered 
a post-industrial society and dealt with the vast technological 
changes of post-World War I I , we began to believe that adults must 
learn. Now, as we conf^ront some of the implications of the lowering 
birthrate, and the demographic trends that result In some of our 
elementary schools standing idle, we see In effect an unused educa- 
tional capacity that Is available. We are beginning to realize that 
we have both the educational capacity and corranitment to work with 
adults. 

Perhaps in some instances we have not adequately addressed the 
kinds of skills and competencies required to work with the adult 
learner in the full range of situations. But I think the emerging 
interest, the capacity, and the commitment are there. If we consider 
the adult learner as a part of a broader socio-economic educational 




complex in terms of .policy, then we see a healthy reexamination of 
our national policy and commitment with respect to retirement, and 
perhaps an increasing awareness that the adult group, including the 
aging, constitute an underutilized human resource. Parallel that 
with an increasing concern nationally for the outcomes of education, 
the goals that we seek, and the increased interest on national 
performance testing. 

Through activities such as the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, we see that accountability has a lot to do with many of 
these concerns and interests. For example, there is pending before 
Congress an amendment to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
that would require a basic competency examination as a part of any 
high school program and separation process. Think about the con- 
strained resources, the increasing competition, and take an intense 
look at how public funds will be invested and what the- returns will 
be. We have to become increasingly concerned with educational 
productivity. How can we get more productivity, educationally speaking, 
out of our resources? Couple that with the Increased emphasis on 
individualization and you have just a few of the. major strands of 
political reality, of educational reality, that surround this work- 
shop on competency-based programs in adult vocational education. 

Whether employers, communities, and educational institutions 
plan for more effective employment and training of adults is one of 
the most important challenges that we face in the next decade. 
Again, if we consider the wisdom, the experience, the judgment, the 
skills that adults have, we know,;then_tihat they constitute one of the 
most underutilized human resour^s that we have. If we consider our 
expanding economy, the potential exists for this group to continue 
to make both economic and educational contributions to our nation. 
The life expectancy today has extended to some 70-75 years. The 
Committee on Aging Is making efforts to increase the retirement 
age. The adult group 25 or over includes approximately 125 million 
men and women. We know that the average age of our population is 
moving up due to a lowering birthrate and a rising life expectancy. 



Preparing to Better Serve Adults 

So clearly, one of the major challenges and opportunities of this 
nation, of Its educational systems, of its business, industry, labor, 
and government agencies is to try to evolve a program that makes 
sense for ths adult learner. This program should not only deal with 
the needs for occupational preparation and redevelopment, but also 
with some of the implications for career planning and for other 
associated developmental tasks that adult people are confronting. 
Certainly the aspects of leisure time and fulfillment/enrichment in 
1 ife as a part of a balanced educational program are going to be 
among our concerns. 
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As we move In these directions we need to consider the implica- 
tions for training programs. There is a need to more effectively 
plan for developing professional comp.^.tencies for working with the 
•^dult population among administrators, teachers, counselors, and other 
associated personnel. We need to more adequately portray the 
opportunities and the implications for the adult learner, considering 
the changing demography of our population, to legislators, boards, 
and others who are concerned with poi icy- 

When we are working with teachers and others in the educational 
system, we must focus not only on the kinds of competencies that are 
needed by adult workers, but also on the anxieties, stresses, and 
pressures that adults may be under as they compete with younger 
workers. Adult learners need to build confidence and to be given 
opportunities to consult with and have access to career planning and 
career development resources. Again, we need to try to capitalize 
on those middle and post-middle years to build on the skills, the 
judgment, and the productivity that those people possess. 

As I look back on my own "methods'* courses in college as an 
undergraduate, one of the key things that my professor emphasized 
that sticks with me is the importance of an apperceptive base for 
learning. Certainly, as we consider the adult learners' cumulative 
learning background, experiences, and judgment, we recognize a 
rich and apperceptive base there for learning and moving ahead. 



Projects of The Center Related to Competency-Based Adult Vocational 
Educat I on 

I would like to take just a few minutes to share with you some 
of the activities that are going on here at The Center or have been . 
completed that relate to competency-based education and adult 
vocational education. You will hear more about several of these 
projects later in the Workshop from other members of our staff. 

One effort is the performance-based teacher education (PBTE) 
modules that v/e have been developing over the past several years. 
Some 100 PBTE modules have been developed cooperatively with a range 
of universities across the United States. Additionally, a resource 
guide for using the modules, a student guide for using the modules, 
and a guide to implementation of a performance-based program, in- 
cluding some publications on the state-of-the-art, have been developed. 
These modules initially grew out of a research project that was 
designed to identify those teaching competencies that were common 
to all of the vocational occupational areas. The original intent 
was to see if we could find ways to eliminate some of the redundancy 
and duplication in methods of undergraduate teacher education, and 
to determine some of the common kinds of experiences that all voca- 
tional teachers share. From that research base, we moved into the 
development of performance-based modules. 
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ERLC 




I think many of you are aware that the ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Career Education is located here. This Clearinghouse, in addition 
to serving the substantive area in its title, also includes the areas 
of vocational education and adult education. In the adult education 
field, as in vocational education and career education, we make 
contributions to the Resources in Education index, to the Current 
Index to Journals in Education , and prepare bibliographies and informa- 
tion analysis papers on timely and significant problem areas. The 
Clearinghouse also provides question answering service to the field 
and computer searchers of the ERIC system. 

A recently completed project deals with the cooperative adult 
education program. This l8-month study examined cooperatively- 
sponsored adult education programs of state departments and business/ 
industry/labor groups across the country. After visiting and examining 
a number of these programs, the project staff developed guidelines 
which I think will be useful in implementing similar programs. 

Another project that should be of interest deals with competency- 
based materials for local administrators of vocational education. 
Considering potential expansion and some of the constraints that are 
now on universities and state departments with respect to field- 
based activities, the local director of vocational education and the 
local administrator of vocational education will be fulfilling an 
increasingly critical role in terms of leadership, planning, inservice 
education, evaluation, and so on. Out of this project came an 
identification of the essential competencies in that role and the 
development of some exemplary performance-based modules for ad- 
ministrators. 

Over the past several years. The Center has been performing 
contracts for international labor unions and national contractor's 
associations. Two of these have dealt with the sheet metal and air 
conditioning Industry for whom we have operated the National Training 
Fund Univecslty Center through support by both labor and management. 
Our focus here is to upgrade their apprentice program through 
instructor training, curriculum development, evaluation, and examina- 
tion of the impact of technology on that industry and the resulting 
implications for preparing journeymen and maintaining their skills. 

Another project was with the National Painting/Decorating/ 
Drywall Apprenticeship Training Committee. In this project we de- 
veloped a number of curriculum materials for use in their apprentice 
training program and trained the apprentice instructors in their use. 

The Metrics Project, including the applicaticns of metrics to 
approximately 75 occupational areas in ten clusters and three levels 
of adult basLc education, was recently completed. The materials are 
now available. They have been exposed to the appropriate groups 
through some ten regional workshops that have been held around 
the country,. 
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Another area that relates in a major way to one of the charges 
of the new vocational legislation is a project designed to develop 
a prototype system for delivering relevant military curriculum 
materials to public and private vocational education programs. It 
involves looking at how the vocational education community could 
positively exploit those curriculum materials that are available 
through the Department of Defense and appropriately apply them to 
ongoing vocational education programs, both in the public and private 
sectors* The Center is currently developing a model for dissemination 
of these materials nationally. 

An area that has been of major concern to us has been a series of 
projects focusing on improving vocational education in the corrections 
field. I am pleased to see there are some representatives of this 
group at this Workshop* We have conducted studies for several states 
in terms of analysis of their ongoing programs of correctional educa- 
tion for the Federal Bureau of Prisons, and sponsored a number of 
national workshops for vocational education in this field. 

Additionally, a project that is pending — but not yet negotiated — 
deals with trying to develop procedures whereby retired persons can 
make a contribution to ongoing occupational programs,* Retired 
individuals can serve as advisors, as resource persons, and in other 
support roles to strengthen ongoing occupational programs. We are 
quite hopeful that this project will be funded so we can proceed. 

Conclusion. 

Let me say in summary that we are committed to competency-based 
education and to adult vocational education. We think these are timely 
and appropriate directions to go, I am impressed by the tremendous 
range of talent that has been assembled for this particular Workshop, 
You have an exciting program ahead. We certainly wish you well and 
hope that your experience here will be both productive and useful. 




ACTIVITIES OF THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
IN COMPETENCY-BASED ADULT VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Louis H. Anderson, Project Officer 
Program and Demonstration Branch 
Division of Research and Demonstration 
.U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 



I greatly appreciate the opportunity to come here and talk with 
you. It's seldom that I have an opportunity to get to many of the pro- 
grams I monitor. Mm responsible for about 75 projects now all over the 
United States, and if I'm lucky I get to maybe 10"20 in a fiscal year. 
Mm glad to have the opportunity to come here to The, Ohio State Univer- 



I did not come here to make a speech of any description. Mve 
brought a considerable amount of back-up material that Mm quite sure 
will be of some interest to you regarding what has been happening In 
competency-based programs over the years. What is happening this coming 
year, and what [s possibly going to happen in fiscal year (FY) 78. We 
go back, in my-experiences at USOE, as far as 197^. We have funded 
competency-bf.sed programs, even though they weren't all titled competency- 
based, but a lot of them involved competency-based materials and developed 
materials or curricula related to competency-based programs. 

USOE Projects Related to Competency-Based Adult Vocational Education 

Just to bring you up-to-date on what we have done, I will briefly 
describe these programs. I have information about many projects with me 
today and will leave it for anyone who would like to read about programs 
that have taken place in their state or locality and may have dropped 
through the cracks. This is something that worries me all the time. We*^ 
constantly sit in Washington and fund programs. We get quarterly reports ' 
and a final report on them, but we don't always know who is going to use 
them afterwards, whether the programs are beingV.used by some other 
training institution, some other state, some other unit of the local 
educational system, or whether they are just put on somebody's shelf and 
forgotten. The FY programs are now closed out and materials developed 
are available from the institutions that did the R&D. Some materials 
have become part of that state's educational program. I will list a few 
of the competency-based programs that were developed in FY 7^* in the 
following five categories: Curriculum Studies; Disadvantaged, Handi- 
capped and Minority; Alternative Work Experience Programs; Guidance 
Counseling, Placement, and Student Follow-up Services; and Manpower 
Information and Systems for Education. They are: 



sity. 
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Cal i forni a: 



Competency-Based Work Experience: Exploration 
of Contract Programs 



Kentucky: Competency-Based Curri cul um Development 

New York: Determination of Effectiveness of Competency- 

Based Program in Distributive Education 

West Virginia: Development and Implementation of an Indivi- 
dualized Competency-Based Curriculum in Voca- 
tional Education for Boone County, West Vir- 
gin! a 

As we progressed, the competency-based concept became more promi- 
nent as far as the demand from the public was concerned, and in FY 75 
we funded the following: 

California: The National Consortium for Research on 

Competency-Based Staff Development in Compre- 
hensive Career Guidance, Counseling, Placement, 
and Follow-Through 

A Competency-Based In-Service Education for 
Secondary School Personnel Serving Students 
with Special Needs in Vocational Education 

A Study for an Articulation of Competency- 
Based Curricula for the Coordination of 
Vocational -Technical Edi-'^ation Programs in the 
State of Louisiana 

Discovery: A Computer-Based Career Guidance 
and Counseling Administrative Support System 

Development of Competency-Based Instructional 
Materials for Local Vocational Education Ad- 
ministration 

Developing Competenr -Based Training Materials 
to Meet the In-Service Needs of Local Voca- 
tional Education Administrators 

Washington: A Comparison of an Individualized Competency- 

Based Dental Assisting Training Program 

In each of these years, we received approximately 370"390 applica- 
tions from all over the United States* And, as^^ou know, we lacked the 
money to fund all those projects. We had to evajuate applications 
based on their reaching standard scores set by a panel ♦ We fund pro- 
grams according to the level of the apportionment of that state. Some 
good programs had to go down the drain because there were too many from 




1 1 1 i nois: 
Louisiana: 

Maryland: 
Ohio: 

Virginia: 



that state and we couldn't fund all of them. This has been the big 
problem: regarding procedures that were utilized in the last 2-3 years, 
but this procedure will change in 1978, 

In FY 76, there were more competency-based projects. As you wil 
notice, they have increased as the years have passed. Projects in FY 
76 included: 



Alabama: 
Florida: 



Iowa: 
Kansas : 



Maine: 



Nevada: 



Ohio: 



Ohio: 



Pennsyl van i a: 
Pennsylvania: 



Performance-Based Adult Vocational Education 
P rog ram 

Development and Validation of a Competency- 
Based Pre-Service/ln-Service Learning System 
for Vocational Teachers in the Implementation 
and Managemepi: of a Curriculum Delivery System 
for Individualizing Vocational Education 

Common Interest Cluster Competencies Needed in 
Selected Occupational Clusters 

Identification and Development of Competency- 
Based Curricula for Water and Waste Water 
Programs 

Research, Development and Testing of a 
Competency-Based System of Instruction for 
Four Post-Secondary Agriculture Technical Pro- 
grams in the State of Kansas 

Competency-Based Adult Vocational Education 
through Performance-Based Vocational Teacher 
Education: An Implementation Delivery System 

Expanding Competency-Based Adult Vocational 
Education in Nevada 

Development and Validation of a Competency- 
Based Instructional System for Adult Post- 
Secondary Special Needs in Entrepreneurship 
via the I DECC Instructional System 

Identification and Analysis of Competency- 
Based Adult Vocational Education Programs 
(I think all of you have heard about this 
project!) 

Competency-Based Curriculum Development 
for the Mining and Related industries 

Identifying and Validating Essential Competen- 
cies Needed for Entry and Advancement in Major 
Agriculture and Agri -Bus iness Occupations 
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Virginia: Developing Competency-Based Individualized In 

structlon Modules for Owner/Managers of Small 
Business Firms 



West Virginia: Development of a Competency-Based Curriculum 

for Upgrading Water Treatment Technicians 

In FY 77 we funded 16 projects in adult and post-secondary educa- 
tion. These programs were selected from 56 applications under Adult 
and Post-Secondary Education submitted for funding: 



Alabama: 

Arkansas: 
Cal ifornia: 
Cal i fornia: 



Cal ifornia: 
Hawai 1 : 
1 1 1 inois: 
Indiana: 



Competency-Based Adult and Post-Se'condary 
Vocational Education Utilized in the Adult 
Performance Level Approach 

A Study to Follow Career Patterns of Adult 
Basic Education Completers 

Environmental Quality and Energy Conservation: 
Curri cul um Model ^ _ 

Life Skills and Job Success: A Project to 
Develop and Validate Competency-Based Modules 
to Teach Everyday Life Skills Crucial to Job 
Success 

A Management Plan to Link Vocational and Aca- 
demic Education Programs 

Competency-Based Education Curriculum Guides 
for Merchandising and Marketing 

Preparatory Edu.cation Alternatives for Public 
Policy and Financial Support 

A Proposal to Describe and Evaluate the Impact 
of the 1976 VEAs Upon CETA Post-Secondary 
Vocational Education Programs and Organiza- 
tional Linkage with Emphasis on the Utiliza- 
tion of CETA Title I 



Indiana: A Study to Identify, Describe and Evaluate 

Existing Methods of Linking Vocational Educa- 
tion at the Post-Secondary Level- with CETA 
Programs in Business, Industry, Labor, and 
Adult Education 

Kentucky: Project CEBI (Credit for Education in Busi- 

ness and Industry): An Appalachian Employ- 
abi 1 ity Skil Is Project 
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New Jersey: 



Linkage Strategies and Program Development in 
Post-Secondary Adult Vocational Education 



Tennessee: 



A Statewiide Comprehensive Infornation and Re- 
ferral System for Making Individuals Aware of 
Post-Secondary Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion Opportunities 



Tennessee: 



The Development and Testing of Adult Vocational 
Education Programs 



Texas: 



A Unified Technical Concept — Phase II 



Wyoming: 



Rural Adult Vocational Education in Entre- 
preneurship 



Other categories of programs funded for FY 77 in adult education 

were: 

Equal Access and Opportunities 

Sexual Stereotyping and Sex Bias 

Education and Work Programs 

Adul£ and Post-Secondary Vocational Education 

Curriculum Management in Instructional Materials 

Personnel Development for Vocational Education 

Comprehensive Systems of Guidance, Counseling, Placement, and 
Fol low-Through 

Administration of V^wational Education at the State and Local 
Levels 



Project Funding Procedures 

Another thing I would like to call to your attention is the docu- 
ment, "Publication Resources." It describes the publication resources 
of government funding and tells which documents you can order from the 
Government Printing Office, where to write, who to write, and the approxi- 
mate cost of these monthly or bi-monthly listings. "Publications 
Resources" indicates what the government wants in research or any other 
category. It will either be in the form of an RFP (Request for Proposal) 
or it may be in the form of a grant. It covers the Commerce Business 
Dai the Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance , the Annual Registry 
of Grant Support , Federal Register Index , Publications of the Foundation 
Center , the Foundation Directory , the Foundation Grant Index , the 
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Research Grant Index , and selected United States publications. It would 
be to your advantage to get this information for future planning which 
will come off in FY 78, There will be RFPs after October 1 in the 
Commerce Business Daily (CBP) that will request some type of training or 
research that the staff in the Offic<=^ of Education feels is needed in 
the United States. Any non-profit organization is eligible to apply for 
these RFPs, Full instructions will be given in the CBP as to whom to 
contact, what they want, the criteria that will be used to evaluate it, 
and so forth. 

Once an application comes in to us, and if the instructions that 
are listed in the Federal Register are followed, it is reviewed by a 
panel. We select three non-federal and three federal personnel to 
appear on these panels for each one of the different categories. In 
Adult and Post-Secondary Education I have six panel ists— two of my 
panelists are from Alabama, one is from Ohio, and three are federal 
people. They review the proposals and report and compare their evalua- 
tions for each individual proposal. Once a final grade is achieved on 
an application, the USOE staff converts the raw scores to standard 
scores. The scores are then listed by highest score per state. Appli- 
cations are approved up to the amount allocated for each state. Winning 
applicants are notified after Congress has been notified. 



Adult Performance Level Education 

Jim Parker, in our Bureau in adult education, asked me to tell you 
the result of an adult performance level (APL) survey completed in 
November, 197^. It indicates that less than half of the adults in this 
country are proficient with life situations requiring occupational 
knowledges and skills. These findings are impacting quite heavily on 
the programs administered under the Adult Education Act. At least 10 
states are developing competency-based programs in employabi 1 i ty and 
occupational knowledge specifically, and many others are developing 
these areas as components of more comprehensive curriculum efforts. 
Overall some state adult education programs have invested $5 million 
in 150 special programs concerning functional competency for adults. 
This past year the Vocational Educational Research Division in the 
Division of Adult Education developed a joint funding priority for 
projects to apply adult competency education research and strategies 
to adult vocational education programs. Projects meeting this priority 
have been funded in Tennessee, Alabama, Texas, Kentucky, and Los Angeles. 
You will be hearing more about some of these later in this Workshop, 
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OVERVIEW OF THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF 
COMPETENCY-BASED ADULT VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTION 

Cynthia K. Anderson 

John Boulmetis 
Earl B. Russell 



Background of the St ,dy 
(Cynthia K. Anderson) 

As Bob Taylor and Louis Anderson pointed out earlier, competency- 
based education has received widespread attention in recent years.. 
There is evidence of this interest in the performance-based teacher 
education movement and several state mandates for competency-based 
education. The states of Cal ifornia, Florida, Michigan, and Or-cgon, to 
mention a few, have shown a very active interest in this area, in 
addition, I am sure many of you are familiar with the Vocational- 
Technical Education Consgr.Uurff of States (V-TECS) catalogs fro.i which 
course developers and teachers can use the: performance objectives, 
cr iter ion- referenced test items,, and performance guides to develop 
compstency-based courses 'n many occupations. Later in this workshop 
Norma Brewer will be giving a presentation on the performance-based adult 
vocational education (PAVE) project in Alabama. The PAVE system is de- 
signed to assist the instructor step-by-step through the process of 
utilizing the research-based V-TECS catalogs to provide performance-based 
instruction to the adult learner. 

Competency-based education^ (CBE) has-been viewed as a means of 
improving quality and accountability in all education. Although per- 
formance-based teacher education has received most of the attention, 
the CBE concept is applicable to all areas of education. To recap what 
Dr. Taylor mentioned earl ier, it's a response to demands for accountabil, i 
and relevance by the public. Also, educators have an increased aware- 
ness of performance objectives, evaluation of student outcomes, and i.idi- 
vi.dualizing instruction. 

Rationale and Objectives 

Our rationale in this project was that competency-based education 
IS particularly suited to adult learning and adult vocational education. 
Adults have acquired occupational skills and knowledge beyond the formal 
school setting. In a competency-based course, they can demonstrate com- 
petency and be given credit for skills they .al-rdady possess without 
taking unnecessary coursework. As a result of our expanding technology 
and the need for continuing education, more and more people are involved 
in adult vocational, education. Providing quality instruction in these 
adult programs is: a key priority at this time. 

Little has been documented and shared among individuals involved in 
various efforts to use CBE in adult education and training. Because the 
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development and management of competency-based programs is both ex- 
pensive and time consuming, some vehicle for sharing and exchanging in- 
formation about existing programs was needed. Recognizing the impor- 
tance of competency-based instruction for adults, the United States Office 
of Education sponsored this project to achieve the following objectives: 

(1 ) Identify and describe characteristics of specific compe- 
tency-based adult vocational education programs in public 
and private vocational education . The private sector in- 
cludes proprietary schools and business/industry/labor train- 
ing programs. In the public sector, vocational schools, 
post-secondary schools, secondary adult schools, adult skill 
centers, and government agency training programs were in- 
volved. 

(2) Provide a vehicle for adult vocational program developers and 
operators to "share and exchange" and "train and be trained" 
in the competency-based education concept . This Workshop and 
the four {h) products which will be available at the end 

of the project will provide that vehicle. 

(3) Provide the profession with information and supporting data 
on the status of competency-based education in adult voca- 
tional education programs sponsored by business., industry , " 
labor, and education so that developers and operators will 
have a readi ly avai lable source of assistance . Such .infor- 
mation will be available through the project's publications. 



Products 

The products resulting from this project are: 

(1) The National Directory of Selected Competency-Based Adult 
Vocational Education Programs . The Pi rectory contains descriptive 
information on selected programs and courses from around the 
country, along with the name of the contact person, tele- 
phone number, and some demographic program information. For 

the Pi rectory , we selected 60 programs and courses identified 
in the survey as possessing the descriptors listed in the 
the first part of the survey to a relatively high degree, and 
which also were rather thoroughly described in the " Pi rectory 
Entry" section of the questionnaire. 

(2) Proceedings of the National Workshop on Competency-Based 

Adult 'Vocat ional Instruction , August 2-5, 1977. These Proceedings 
will be published so that people who could not attend the Work- 
shop can benefit from the ideas presented and developed here. 
The Individual Action Plans that you will be developing may be 
included in the Proceedings , if you give us permission. 
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(3) Competency-Based Adult Vocational Education Programs : 
A National Survey wi 1 1 include detailed informa- 
tion about the survey background, methods, and results. 

(^') Identification and Analysis of Competency-Based Adult 
Vocational Education Programs (Final Report) will Trv- 
clude information about the entire project. This 
Report wi 1 1 contain information and supporting data 
on the status of competency-based adult vocational 
education today. 

Review of the Literature 

Oiie of the first things that we did at the beginning of the 
project was to search the literature, review it, and find out just 
what was written about competency-based vocational education for adults. 
We found very little. There were numerous general articles about * 
competency-based education, but few authors specifically addressed 
competency-based adult vocational, education--that narrows it down quite 
a bit. (We selected a few key articles which are included in your 
notebooks; also included is a Selected Reading List.) Perhaps the 
most appropriate article we found was by James Hertling entitled, 
"Competency-Based Education: Is It Applicable to Adult Education Programs?** 
In ft he states that the competency-based approach has become increas- 
ingly interesting to educators in recent years; "It is adaptable to 
aU forms and all levels of education, including adult education pro- 
grams." 

A key reference. Delivering Competency-Based Vocational Education , 
is among the Workshop materials you will receive later. This book was 
published by the Florida Department of Education. Another very use- 
ful document found in the literature sea rch was the Handbook for 
Vocational Instructors Interested in Competency-Based Education , written 
by Laura Berger and Judith Lambrecht of Minnesota. Although the docu- 
ment is not included as a handout, it is available from the Minnesota 
Instructional Materials Center. The Handbook includes a list of features 
and benefits that the student could expect from a competency-based 
vocational program. Soine of *these features may be useful to point out 
and to reinforce just why we are all involved in competency-based 
education. 

(1) Instructional objectives are made clear to students, teachers, 
and the public. This came up again and again in the litera- 
ture; that everyone involved in the education process be 
aware of the objectives and goals of instruction. 

(2) Student progress is monitored closely in relation to the 
stated objectives, especially in the early stages of learn- 
ing, to perform a task, and continuous diagnosis of diffi- 
culties and opportunities for remedial instruction are possible. 

(3) There is an opportunity for variation among learners with 
respect to the objectives they may pursue at a given time. 
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the mode of instruction used, and the materials used for 

•learning* Different learners learn by different methods* 

The competency-based approach allows various methods of 
teaching to be used* 

(h) Time may be allowed to vary among students for the attain- 
ment of certain objectives, thus^ permitting slower students 
to take more time to reach the stated objectives and for 
faster students to proceed more quickly* 

(5) Different instructional goals may be set for different learners 
depending upon their occupational interests and abilities 
within the program area* 

(6) Emphasis is placed on the development of minimal levels of 
competency by all students in job tasks, thus promoting the 
acquisition by students of marketable job skills* Opportunity 
is provided for students to develop their competencies beyond 
minimal levels so they may optimally utilize their individual 
potential * 

(7) The relationship of identified competencies to job requirements 
is more easily depicted when the job itself has been the source 
of the task identification* If the student thinks the course 
is relevant, he/she will perform better in that course* 

(8) Students may be encouraged to assume more responsibility for 
their instructional progress when the completion of a program 
is dependent largely on the demonstration of specified com- 
petencies and greater latitude is permitted with respect to 
the means used to attain these competencies*- 

In the literature search, we found many articles and books that 
dealt with the nature of competency-based education or the definition of 
competency-based education. Several key elements were common to most of 
the definitions* These were individualized instruction, based on job or 
task analysis, emphasis or exit requirements rather than entrance require- 
ments time held variable with achievement held constant, criterion-ref- 
erenced test ing, performance objectives, and students held accountable 
for their own progress* We considered these key elements in the literature, 
as well as advice from our Panel of Consultants, In establishing the cri- 
teria for the survey* Criteria for Describing and Assessing Competrncy- 
Based Programs , by Burke, Houston, Hansen and Johnson was particularly 
useful in identifying the criteria (see Selected Reading List). 

We found the ERIC Clearinghouse system very useful* On Friday, 
Dr* Bernie Moore of our staff will be giving you a short presentation 
about the Clearinghouse and how you can use it in your own literature 



-Selected from Laura J* Burger and Judith J* Lambrecht, Handbook for Voca- 
tional Instructors Interested In Competency-Based Education (Minneapolis. 
MNl Minnesota Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education, 197^), 
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searches* iou will receive more information about ERIC then* 

» Exhibit A IS a list of some selected comments about CBE found In 
the literature. I thought it would be interesting for you to examine 
what different authorities have said about competency-based education. 



Methodology 
(John Boulmetis) 



Population-Sample I dent i f i cation 

The identification of the population and sample for the survey 
was carried out in three stages. In Stage I we made initial contact 
with possible leads who were believed likely to have information on 
programs. In Stage II we contacted nominees designated as administra- 
tors to assess-tl^ei r appropriateness and interest. In Stage 1 1 I we 
Selected the sample and mailed the survey. 

Stage I . The population originally approached in order to obtain 
nominees to participate in our survey was divided into public and pri- 
vate sectors. An extra effort was made to contact the private sector, 
because v/e had a hunch that the private sector might have been into 
competency-based instruction to a greater degree than the public sector. 

Consequently, approximately 600 people in the public sector and 
1,000 people in the private sector were contacted. This original contact 
was to determine if they knew of competency-based adult vocational or 
training programs occurring in their professional field that we might 
contact in order for them to be included in our survey. 

In the public sector, among the types of contacts made were 
state directors of adult education, state directors of vocational edu- 
cation, and post-secondary vocational education directors. People con- 
tacted us in response to project announcements in professional journals 
and newsletters, including the Centergram , which asked for nominations. 
We also contacted individuals in various government agencies in 
Washington, D.C. to find out if they could refer us to appropriate CBE 
adult program people. 

In the private sector., we contacted a random sampling of people 
from the American Society for Training and Development (ASTD) membership 
list, all ASTD chapter presidents (with a request to ''spread the word" 
to their memberships by requesting their participation), 100 companies 
from the Fortune 500 list believed likely to have training programs, the 
National Association of Trade and Technical Schools (NATTS; an organi- 
zation of private, proprietary schools), a select group of people from 
the National Transportation Apprenticeship Training Council (NTATC) 
a'nd the Maritime Trade Advisory Board (MTAB) , a selected group of people 
from the health field, and a number of miscellaneous contacts that we 
gleaned from staff here at The Center. 
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Stage 1 1 > After receiving approximately 1,900 nominations from 
the original contact persons, we sent a letter to approximately 350 
nominees designated as administrators asking whether or not, in fact, 
they were conducting competency-based instructional programs. They 
were asked to return a pre-paid postcard saying whether or not they 
would like to participate in the study, and if so, how many instructor 
survey forms should be sent to them, A random sample of 15 non-res- 
pondents to the postcard mailing was telephoned to determine why they 
had not responded. The findings of this telephone follow-up are 
shown in Table 1. In addition to af f i rmat i ve postcard responses, 
the remaining some 1,550 nominations were placed in the pool for 
final sample selection. 



TABLE 1 

FiNDINGS OF THE TELEPHONE FOLLOW-UP 
OF POSTCARD NON-RESPONDENTS^ 



Reasons for Not Returning Number Percent 

Postcard 



Never Received the Letter 5 33,3 

No CBE Courses k 26,7 

Passed Letter on to Subordinate 2 

No Longer at Address 2 13.^ 

Not Sure Whether CBE 1 ' " 6,6 

Not Reachable ] S^ 

Totals 15 100.0 



aAs of date of follow-up, 189 postcards had been returned, 

Stage 111 , In this stage, we sent the survey itself to those nomin- 
ated, to those who had responded affirmatively to the postcard mailing, 
to ASTD chapter presidents, and also to the people who contacted us as a 
result of announcements in journals and newsletters. Among the nomina- 
tions described earlier, we randomly eliminated some in instances where 
more than one person was named in the same department of a school or 
other training agency. Otherwise, all nominations were used. 



Instrument Development 

The procedures used to develop the data collection instrument 
for this project will be described in five major steps. The first 
through the third steps consisted of drafting instrument*^ and having 
consultants react to the drafts. The fourth step was the pilot test 
of the instrument. The final step was a refinement of the instrument 
by the project staff into the final copy. 
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Step 1 * The development of the survey form required a fairly 
extensive process that began early in the projects The literature 
was reviewed extensively to determine current concepts in competency- 
based instruction and the criteria which should be met in a com" 
petency-based' program* We also consulted with members of the Compe- 
tency-Based Instruction (CBl) and Performance-Based Teacher Education 
(PBTE) project staffs operatir^g here at The Center to capitalize on 
work already done* Early drafts of the instrument were developed and 
revised during this period by project staff* 

Step 1 1 * In this step, we undertook a more rigorous revision 
of our instrument by asking a select group of consultants who are 
staff members here at The Center to review it* These people possess 
expertise in CVE and PBTE* Next, we sent a revised draft to two 
outside consultants who are specialists in competency-based voca- 
tional programs* The next draft resulting from these external in- 
puts was delivered to a select group of private sector trainers who 
were quite instrumental in helping us word and structure the instru- 
ment so that it would appeal (hopefully) to the private sector* 

Step III * In this step, we selected our National Panel of 
Consultants: 

Hazel P* Brown, President 

Harry Lundeberg School of Seamanship 

Piney Point, Maryland 

Ben A* Hirst, Jr*, ExecPtive Director 
Vocational-Technical education Consortium 

of States (V-TECS) 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
Atlanta, Georgfa 

Chester S. Januszewski, Project Manager 
Functional Planning 
Western Electric Company 
Bell System Training Center 
Dubl in, Ohio 

John Kobe, Adul t Vocational Director 

Suburban Hennepin County Area Vocational -Techn i cal Centers 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Marie L* Piekarski, Coordinator 
Program Planning and Development 
Community College System 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 

Bernardo R* Sandoval, Assistant Director 
Manpower Program Development 
Los Angeles City Unified School District 
Los Angeles, California 
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Lucille E. Wp-ight, Educational Specialist 
Division of Vocational Education 
Cleveland State University 
Cleveland, Ohio 

These people were selected from approximately 35 potential Panel members. 
They were selected because of demonstrated knowledge of competency- 
based programs, the diversity of agencies represented, and geographic 
distribution. We spent a day reviewing what at this time was a fairly - 
refined draft of the instrument with this Panel here at The Center, and 
came up with several important refinements in the instrument. (Other 
project activities were reviewed with the Panel as well, and several 
suggestions were obtained and implemented.) 

Step IV . The next draft of the instrument was the pilot test 
version. We selected 15 programs in Ohio and Minnesota to act as 
pilot test sites. This pilot test was conducted to make sure that 
teachers understood what we were trying to find out, and also to deter- 
mine the instrument's appropriciteness in obtaining; the kind of infor- 
mation we needed. 

Step V ^ When the pilot test was completed and the comments from 
the pilot test respondents analyzed, we had the inputs needed to fina- 
lize the instrument. Last-minute graphic details were completed, typ- 
ing was done, the instrument was printed, and we checked off a major 
milestone in the project! 



Data Col lection 

We sent the survey to 1,657 people that we selected to be in our 
sample. Approximately 10 days into the survey, we sent a reminder letter 
asking prospective respondents to complete and return the survey form. 
After another week a random sample of 98 nonrespondents were telephoned 
to see why they hadn't £S yet responded. (See Table 2). 

We set a tentative cut-off date approximately two months into the 
survey, and began coding the surveys to prepare them for data analysis. 
The breakdown of contacts and responses from the private and public 
sectors was particularly interesting. (See Figure 1). 



Data Analysis 

Next we began our data analysis. Section 1 of the instrument con- 
tained the 19 descriptors which we developed to assess an exemplary pro- 
gram in competency-based instruction. In Section 1 1 , we collected a 
good deal of demographic information which we felt was important to in- 
vestigate relative to certain variables. Analyzing the data for re- 
lationships among the several questionnaire items could provide key 
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TABLE 2 



FINDINGS OF THE TELEPHONE FOLLOW-UP 
OF THE SURVEY NON-RESPONDENTS a 
(r=98) 



Responses to Telephone Call 


Number 


Percent 


Survey is in the mail, being 
conipleted, passed on to sub*" 
ordinate or received during 
fo] low-up 


35 


35.8 


Person unreachable (on vacation, 
no phone, no answer, etc,) 




20. 


Person never returned call after 
two tries 


14 




P roa ram/roiir nnt* TRF 


1 n 

1 u 




Person no lonoer emoloved In oro- 
gram 


6 


6.2 


Person, did not receive the survey 
(sent another) 


5 




r 1 1 dill/ c>uui not aQ u 1 1 eouca 
tion 


3 


3.1 


Program/course degree granting 


2 


2.1 


School out of burTness 


1 


1.1 


No time to complete survey 


1 


1.1 


Respondent non-English speaking 


1 


1.1 


Totals 


98 


100.0 


3 As of date of follow-up, 232 usable 


surveys 


had been received. 



indicators of what is a good (or bad) program in competency-based in- 
struction- Section 1 1 1 of the instrument was the format for the 
description that would be included in the National Directory . (In 
the instructions,' we asked that the respondents make their comments 
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NUMBERS OF 
PROGRAMS 




ORIGINAL REFERRALS SURVEYS SURVEYS USABLE SURVEYS 

COfvTACTS RECEIVED^ SENT RETURNED RETURNED 



these numbers may include some duplicates since more than one person may have 
referred a person or program. 

•this number includes astd chapter presidents. 



<^HIS NUMBER INCLUDES PROGRAMS CLASSIFIED "OTHER." 



FIG. 1. CONTACTS AND RESPONSES FROM THE PRIVATE AND PUBLIC SECTORS 

35 
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as complete and carefuHy written as possible. However, many of the 
responses were either ihv fragnients or one-word answers. Consequently, 
many of the Directory entries had to be thoroughly edited and, in some 
cases, revised by respondents.) 

We first performed a simple frequency count on all of the items 
in the survey and computed percentages, means, medians, and other 
descriptive statistics. >:ext we compared Section I with Section II! 
to see if there was consistency between the two sections of the survey, 
We also cross-tabulated Section I with selected items in Section II of 
the survey. Chi square analyses were used here. Also, comparisons of 
the public and private sectors on selected variables were performed 
using chi square and t-tests. Finally, standard correlat ions, -a re- 
gression analysis, and a canonical correlation of Section I with 
Section III were performed to assess the relative strength of each of 
the 19 descriptors in predicting strong adult vocational CVE programs. 
I think what we found out will interest you! 



Findings, Conclusions, and Recommendations 
(Earl B. Russell) ^ 



In the time available, ! can do no more than^ provide an overview 
of our major findings, conclusions and recommendations. I hope you 
will get a copy of the complete survey report to fill in the gaps in 
what I report here. 



Project Findings 

Stated briefly, the question we were trying to answer was: What 
are the characteristics of specific competency-based adult vocational 
programs in both the public and private sectors? We have some interesting 
and useful information, regarding these characteristics. 

First of all, to give you a better idea of the kinds of responses 
we received. Figure 2 shows the types of facilities represented. About 
28 percent are in the private sector and about 72 percent in the public 
sector. 

The categories of course titles that were reported in the survey 
reveal something we had suspected. Most courses reported were in the 
trade and industrial area. On the other hand, very few programs that 
may be defined as competency-based aduft vocational education were 
found in agriculture, home economics, and distributive education. Bus- 
iness and office education had a relatively large proportion; health 
occupations was moderate. The miscellaneous category contained manage- 
ment training, instructor training, and other kinds of courses that 
don't fit into typical designations of service areas in vocational edu- 
cation, and a couple of instances of comprehensive programs containing 
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competency-based courses in all vocational education service areas 
(see Table 3)- John Kobe and Bill Knaak will be telling you more 
about those large-scale programs later in this Workshop* 




FIG- 2. TYPES OF FACILITIES IN WHICH COURSES WERE OFFERED 

{n=277) 

Some data from Section II of the survey will be reported now. 

Duration of courses . As you can see in Table ^, the range is 
wide* The median number of minimum hours is about l4o; the median 
of "averago»« hours is about 160; the median of maximum hours is about 
220, The range went from 0 (completely open entry/open exit) to over 
9,000 hours! Keep in mind though that the predominant course dura- 
tion was around the median* 

Evidence presented In the narrative of Section Ml suggested 
that the claim for open entry/open exit may be somewhat exaggerated* 
About people did support the claim that they were completely open 
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TABLE 3 

CATEGORIES OF COURSE TITLES REPORTED 



Service Area 


Numhf? r 


Pp rnan t* 
r c 1 VifCl] i. 


Agri cultural Education 


2 


0.72 


Business and Office Education 


6] 


22.02 


Distributive Education 


7 . 


2.53 


Health Occupations 


33 


11.91 


Home Economics 


3 


1 .08 


Trade and Industrial Education 


1^7 


53.07 


Mi seel laneous 


2k 


9.67 


Total 


277 


100.00 



TABLE k 

DURATION OF COURSES IN HOURS 





n 


Mean 


Median 


s.d. 


Range 


Minimum Hours 


166^ 


515.8 


\k0.5 


833.9 


1-8,000 


Average Hours 


170^ 


5^5.1 


160.5 


9^7.6 


2-8,000 


Maximum Hours 


162^ 


658.2 


220.5 


1,111.9 


3-9',000 



^There were 80 respondents (29 percent of the total) who re- 
ported their programs were completely open entry/open exit* 
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entry/open exit. Others gave Inconclusive or contradictory evidence 
on this point. One thing you need to be alerted ^to Is that people 
probably tended to overrate their programs In Section I of the 
questionnaire, perhaps due to social pressures or Institutional 
pressures to appear "good," Who readily admits to not having a "com- 
petency-based" program? One could imply from such an admission 
that the program Is "Incompetency-based"! Right? 

Competencies and terminal performance objectives. If there was 
any place In the questionnaire where there were problems with termin- 
ology, It was with respondents' understanding of the terms cpmpeten^ 
cles, tasks and terminal' performance objectives, (The glossary of 
terms we provided did not provide the "standardized" view of these 
terms as well' as we had hoped,) We have Instances of complete re- 
versals of numbers, understandably I think because the terms are not 
uniform. For example, some people reported as few as six tasks hav- 
ing been Identified in the job analysis, and for that same job, based 
on those six tasks, several hundred terminal performance objectives. 
Other people reported hundreds of tasks Identified, and maybe 6, 8, 
10, or 12 terminal performance objectives. Because of such extreme 
reporting, the meaningful figure In Table 5 is the median rather than 
the mean. The data do reflect what would be expected of the entire 
sample of 277, as a group. Generally, there are more competencies 
(tasks) than terminal performance objectives in a course. 



TABLE 5 

COMPETENCIES (TASKS) AND TERMINAL PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

REPORTED FOR COURSES 



I tem 



Mean Median Range 



Competencies (tasks) identified for 

course (n=233) 72,0 31.2 1-999 

Terminal performance objectives, 
based upon competencies (tasks) 

included in course (n=2l6) 59-6 23-5 1-870 



Enrol Iment by sex , Female enrollments were reported in 209 
courses and males were enrolled in 228 courses. The median female 
enrollment was about l6 and the median male enrollment was about 22, 
Individual enrollments by course* ti ties revealed that the stereotypes 
we all observe certainly were present. Women tended to be in the 
traditional female occupations and the men tended to be in the tradi- 
tional male occupations, even though a large majority of the courses 
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identifisd in the survey had both female and male enrollments. 



Advisory counci Is . The concept of having an advisory group of 
technicians, experts, representatives of certain clientele, and so on, 
was strongly supported. In the public sector, 78 percent of the pro- 
grams reporting had active advisory councils, and ^6 percent of the 
programs in the private sector did. The extent of involvement of ad- 
visory committees in the private sector was tc me, a sur'prising but 
pleasing finding. 

In terms of the types of me.-nbers on the advisory panels in both 
the public and private sectors, tlie public GcCtor had a significantly 
higher percentage of members frcrii each of Ihose groups listed on the 
survey than did the private sector In every category except private 
proprietary school representatives. lt"Seems that private sectc ' peo- 
ple mainly utilize colleagues or input from proprietary schools- But 
very few private sector training efforts involve union people on advis- 
ory committees — only five percent of the training programs in the pri- 
vate sector involve union peopie compared to 20 percent in the pubHc 
sector. 

Placement and follow-up . Another interesting comparison butween 
public and private competency-based adult vocational programs is that 
the groups were virtually identical in their use of a placement pro- 
gram. Sixty percent of the public programs and almost 62 percent of 
the private conducted placement programs. This was surprising at 
first because I thought whe.t the private Sv<iCtor provided ewloyee 
training for their own people, that nearly all firms had a systematic 
placement effort to assure on-the-job application of training. However^ 
recalling that the private sector in this study included proprietary 
schools, it is likely that many oi them do not have placement programs. 
This could account for the similarity between sectors. 

In terms of follow-up systems for p«*ogram or course completers, 
the difference isn't significant. A somewhat greater proportion of the 
private sector reported having a follow-up system than the public sec- 
tor. 

Months of operation . Another comparison between public and pri- 
vate sectors was on the question of whether the program opera.es year- 
round versus selected months of the year. In the public sector ^7 per- 
cent of the adult programs operate year-round compared to 7^ percent in 
the private sector. There was also a tendency in the private sector 
for several courses to be offered for only one or two months, whereas 
in the public sector courses generally were offered for longer periods 
of time. 



Course descriptors . In Section I of the questionnaire, we did 
an analysis of ratings on the 19 competency-based course descriptors. 
These descriptors were dividea into two categories describing (a) the 
structure of the course and (b) terminal performance objectives. 
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As you can see in Table 6, the descriptors which are "Definitely 
possessed" by the largest number of courses were items 1,3,^, 7, 10, 
11, and 18, However, in niy view, these are not as noteworthy as 
those descriptors most frequently rated as "Does not possess, 

unusable, or not applicable," because these latter items apparently 
are the most difficult descriptors to Implement, Therefore, it 
seems only the relatively more exemplary courses would possess 
these more complex but necessary descriptors. For example. Items 
2, 12, 13, and 15 were the descriptors most commonly rated "Does not 
possess," and it seems to me these items are more at the heart of 
C8E than many of those frequently rated "Definitely possessed." 



TABLE 6 



PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES AND HEANS OF RATINGS 
OF COMPETENCY-BASED DESCRIPTORS 
(n - 277) 







Definitely 

Possesses 

(1) 


Somewhat 

Possesses 

(2) 


Does Not 
Possess, 
Unusable 
or Not Ap- 
pi i cable 
(33) 


Mean 


s.d. 


A. Structure of Course 














Learners are held responsible 
for meeting stated per- 
formance objectives 


23^1 
8^1.5^ 


39 

14.1% 


4 

1.4% 


1.17 


.41 


2. 


Learners are pre-assessed upon 
entry to determine learners' 
skills and objectives to be 
achieved, rather than all 
learners covering the same 
objectives 


92 

33.2% 


85 

30.7% 


100 
36.1% 


2.03 


.83 


3. 


Learners know the measures for 
which they are held accountable 


225 
81.2% 


'•7 

17.0% 


5 

1.8% 


1.21 


.45 




Instruction is segmented into 
manageable units, each con- 
taining related job skills 


231 
83 •'i^ 


33 

13.7% 


8 

2.9% 


1.20 


.46 


5. 


Learners are responsible for 
achieving the competencies as 
, opposed to clock hours of 
instruction 


178 


69 

24.9%. 


30 

10.8% 


1.47 


.68 


6. 


Learner performance is recorded 
as each objective is achieved 


195 
70.^% 


57 

20.6% 


25 

9.0% 


1.39 


.65 


7. 


Greater emphasis is plar.ed upon 
exit requirements (pro Iciency) 
than upon entrance requirements 


222 
80.1% 


41 

(4.8% 


14 

5.1% 


1.25 


.54 




TABLE 6 —Continued 



8* Competencies are derived from 
a task or job analysts of the 
particular job 

9. Student assessment criteria are 
based upon competencies (i.e., 
criterion-referenced testing 
is used) 

10. Continuous evaluation and feed- 
back to the learner is provided 

U. Individual learner competence is 
determined by individual learner 
performance 

12. Each learner is allowed to pro- 
ceed to subsequent instruction 
as quickly as performance 
objectives ace attained 

13. Instruction offers learning al- 
ternatives for learners (i.e., 
different approaches) 



Definitely 
Possesses 

0) 



198 
71.5% 



195 
70. k% 

lis 

81.2^ 



232 
83.8% 



172 
62. U 



116 
k\.3% 



Does Not 
Possess, 
Somewhat , Unusable 
Possesses or Not Ap- 
(2) plicable 
(3^) 



Mean s . d . 



65 

23.5% 



38 

13.7% 



k3 



112 



SAX 



28 

10.1^ 
5 



1 

2 5% 



56 

20.2% 



'»9 

17.7% 



1.3'» 



1.^0 



1.21 



1.19 



1.58 



1.76 



.57 
.67 

.81 
.73 



lA. Instruction specifics media to 
be used to accomplish objectives 

15. If a learner does not achieve 
a learning task, a different 
method of instruction is 
provided or suggested 

B. Terminal Performance Objectives 

16. Objectives describe the condi- 
tions under v/hich the learner 
will be expected to demonstrate 
the level of competency 

17. Objectives describe the level 
of competency or standards (set 
by business or industry) to be 
demonstrated 

18. Objectives describe the 
tasks to be learned 

19* Objectives are structured in 
a sequential order or in order 
of task difficulty 



192 

69.3% 



1!^ 



188 
67.9% 



1*96 
70.8% 

225 
8U2% 



166 
59-9% 



69 

2k. 3% 



116 
k\.3% 



75 

27.1% 



59 

2\.n 
16*6% 



78 

28.2% 



18 
5- 



hi 

17-0% 



5.1% 



22 

7.9% 
6 

2.2% 



33 

1U9% 



1-37 



1.76 



U37 

1.37 
1.21 

1.52 



.59 



.72 



.58 

.63 
.46 

• 70 



Response categories 3 (Does Hot Possess) and U (Unusable or Not Applicable) were combined 
since both collected, in effect, the same data. 
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Next, these items were examined to detect any important dif- 
ferences between the public and private sectors on them. Table 7 
indicates significant differences between the sectors pn three 
items (12, 13, and 15). On each of these items, the publ'ic sector 
courses approached "definitely possessed*' more closely than private 
sector courses^ Thje publ ic sector has a decided edge on these items, 
and as I just indicated, these items appear to be fundamental to 
high quality competency-based adult vocational courses. 



TABLE 7 

SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
SECTORS ON THE 19 DESCRIPTORS 
(n = 277) 



Standard 

Sec tor n Hea n Deviation 



12 Each learner is allowed to proceed to subsequent instruc- 
tion as quickly as performance objectives are attained 

Private 78 1.90: .91 

Public 199' 1-^6 .73 

t = ^-21; df = 275; P < -000 



13 Instruction offers learning alternatives for learners 



(i>e., different approaches) 



Private 78 


2.03 


.76 


Public 199 


1.65 


.70 


t = 3.89; df = 275; p< .000 






15 If a learner does not 
method of instruction 


achieve a learning task, 
is provided or suggested 


a different 


Private 78 


1.96 


.73 


Public 199 


1.68 


.71 


t = 2.97; df = 275; p< .003 
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Responses to Section III questions . As John Boulmetis explained 
earlier, the primary purpose of the six open-ended questions in Section 
III of the questionnaire was to obtain course descriptions for the 
National Directory of Selected Competency-Based Adult Vocational Ed- 
ucation Programs. The six questions wp.re: 

(1) How were tasks identified in the job analysis? 

(2) How were performance objectives developed and validated? 

(3) How is instruction delivered? 

{k) What Is the nature of student testing? 

(5) What is the nature of course eval uation? 

(6) What is the nature of the support system of your instructj_gn? 

We again compared the public and private sectors on the extent to 
which their responses to the six questions in Section III differed. 
Since these were open-ended questions, we assigned weights to the 
responses for data analysis. We gave them a 1 if support was partic- 
ularly strong, a 2 if there was moderate support of that feature, and 
a 3 if there was very questionable or no evidence of support. In 
analyzing those weights, there was only one question on which the 
groups differed significantly: delivery of instruction. In this 
case the support in the public sector was stronger than It was in the 
private sector, and the trend was in favor of greater strength in the 
public sector on four of the other questions. 

This was another unexpected finding. In this survey public 
sector adult vocational programs appear more advanced. But we sus- 
pected that the private sector had been Into competency-based training 
for a longer period of time and was more sophisticated. The data 
across all our ana.lyses smuggest just the oppos i te--that the public 
sector has stronger evidence of competency-based adult vocational 
programs than does the private sector. 

Chet JanuszewskI, a member of our Consultant Panel from industry, 
raised a question with us about the incentive for the private sector 
to respond to this survey in the first place. What's in it for them? 
We attempted to make the case that it was the same as for the public 
sector — a chance to learn what other people are doing, to share in- 
formation back and forth, and to get recognition for what Is being 
done. But perhaps these incentives were not as compelling for re- 
spondents In the private sector. There was evidence In some cases 
that the private sector did not want to tell how they were conducting 
traiaing, because It was proprietary Information. To put a description 
of their training In print and have it documented might give a competi- 
tive edge to some other firm. So It could be that many private sector 
programs were not reported for fear of releasing private Information, 
whereas in the public sector that would not be of particular concern. 

37 • 
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Therefore, even though evidence now suggests the public sector 
is ahead in the area of competency-based adult vocational programs, 
---these factors in the private sector should be kept in mind. 

Statenients from Section I related to Section 111 . We did an ^anal- 
ysis of the 19 statements in Section I which are most closely related 
to the Section III descriptions of competency-based courses. Six of* 
the 19 statements were -significantly related to the total score on 
those six questions, even though the correlation? are relatively low. 
These findings, shown in Table 8, are important because the six 
descriptors are most closely associated with courses which may be 
considered strongly competency-based. 



TABLE 8 

DESCRIPTORS FROM SECTION I RANKED BY DEGREE OF 
RELATJONSHIP WITH TOTAL SCORES FROM SECTION III 



Correlation with 

Descriptor Tnt-^l Qmroa- 
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2. 


Learners are pre-assessed upon entry to de- 
termine learners' skills and objectives to 
be achieved, rather than all learners cover- 
ing the same objectives 




k. 


Instruction is segmented into manageable units, 
each containing related job skills 


.19** 


12. 


Each learner is allowed to proceed to subsequent 
instruction as quickly as performance objectives 
are attained 


.18** 


6. 


Learner performance is recorded as each objective 
IS achieved 


.17** 


7. 


Greater emphasis is placed upon exit requirements 
(proficiency) than upon entrance requirements 


. 17** 


9. 


Student assessment criteria are based upon 
competencies (i.e., criterion-referenced testing 
is used) 


.13* 



* p < .05 
**p < .01 
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The regression analysis showed that we accounted for only lA percent 
of the variance in the competency-based program by the variables we an- 
alyzed* That means that 86 percent is unexplained, and we think the major 
^ reason for this is respondent error in not documenting in Section III 
what was claimed in Section I. In other words, Section I tended to look 
very strong; the ratings tended to be high, but the evidence provided in 
Section III was often weak* So there was no way to capture a large pro- 
portion of the variance with this kind of reporting. 

In this regard it should be emphasized again that we intentionally 
made the survey difficult. The reason for doing so was to discourage 
respondents from making exaggerated claims and trying to seek recognition 
when their courses may not possess the competency-based features. I 
think this strategy was effective because if we had not made it difficult, 
we would have received many marginal responses. As it is, we have 
evidence of validity in the survey whicri we most likely would have missed 
if we had used a simple approach. 

Some additional i n f o rihaTi'orr ^f rom ^tHe" six q uesTTonT^i n Sec t i on III 
provides some insight into the nature of competency-based courses 
identified in the survey. V/e ranked those questions in the order of 
strength of sthe ass igned weightings. The question regaidiiig the nature 
of student testing was the highest ranking (strongest) question of those 
six. Delivery of instruction was second in order of strength. Devel- 
opment and validation of performance objectives was third. The nature 
of course evaluation was fourth. Identification of tasks was fifth. 
The nature of support system was last; it had the weakest ratings. 

The more complex analysis, canonical correlation, provided additional 
insights into the nature of competency-based adult vocational courses. 
Briefly, stronger competency-based adult vocational courses v/ere superior 
in the way instruction is delivered and in the nature of student testing 
and course evaluation. These courses are also characterized by allowing 
learners to proceed as quickly as objectives are attained, not demanding 
clock hours of attendance, recording learner performance as each objective 
is achieved, but riot_ deriving competencies from a task analysis. Relatively 
weaker competency-based courses tend to have opposite characteristics. 

Problems encountered and ideas for improvement . Two open-ended questions 
dealing with problems encountered while operating a competency-based course 
and ideas for improving the course were included in the survey. In order 
of severity, learner problems such as low ability levels and unqualified 
students were most frequently described, followed by keeping the curriculum 
up-to-date. Administrative and organ izat ior.al difficulties were also key 
problems.^ Other problematic areas concerned lack of time and inadequacies 
of materials and equipment. 

Looking at respondents' ideas for improvement, curriculum and 
program revision was the greatest "s ingle suggestion, followed by 
updating of materials nnd equipment. These appear to be highly 
interrelated. Staff pr<*.paration was another important area--how do 
you gel people to implement competency-based education? Better 
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links with business, industry, and labor was suggested predominantly 
from public educators^ Improved evaluation methods and administrative 
support were pointed out as other areas for improvement by a number 
of respondents • 

These suggestions for course improvement tended to be different 
from some of the types of problems mentioned. One respondent gave 
us a very candid response to the latter question by saying, "If we 
knew what to do to improve it, we would!*' 



Conclusions and Recommendations 

The instances of high quality competency-based adult vocational 
education programs are few and far between. From the large number of 
referrals we received from people who should have been knowledgeable 
about what exists we got down to a very small number — 278 responses. 
Of that number, 60 were judged by project staff to be adequate for 
inclusion in the National Pi rectory of Selected Competency-Based Adult 
Vo ca t i ona 1 P rog rams^ ^ " ~ 

Therefore, we need some major efforts in state and local staff 
development and curriculum development, and a major effort in dissemination. 
We found some excellent examples of competency-based vocational education 
for adults, but there are so few people who know about them that little 
opportunity exists for cross-fertilization of ideas. Almost everyone 
appears to be operating in isolatioq. 

Very few programs responding to the survey presented convincing 
evidence of effective identification of tasks, formulation and validation 
of objectives, design of instruction, and student testing. Improvement 
is necessary to do an effective job in those four areas. 

Another conclusion in this study is that the evidence of competency- 
based instruction is weaker in the private sector than in the public 
sector. But we should not get excjted about the difference because 
overall the evidence is weak in both sectors. 

The following observations came from site visits made by project staff 
with several respondents to the survey, (By the way, many of the people 
presenting in this workshop were visited on-site because their programs 
are among the exceptional ones we were able to locate,) 

The site visits generally validated the data from the questionnaire. 
Strong competency-based' courses as indicated in the questionnaire data 
really did appear strong when we went to observe them on-site, and some 
courses that appeared to have questionable features indeed had those 
questionable features when observed on-site. The data reported in the 
questionnaire appeared to be quite accurate among the 18 sites visited. 

Several things I observed during the site visits troubled me. They 
relate to the extent to which we can very quickly proceed with competency- 
based adult vocational education. Some programs appear to be .non- 
AO 



transportable. This is related to a second observation: in most 
cases outstanding competency-based programs are rjelated very closely 
to the personality of a charismatic instructor who has done a remark- 
able job* I don't know how you can infuse that instructor trait into 
someone who doesn't have it, and get the same kind of program* That's 
,a perplexing thing to me. I worry about how we can generalize, how 
we can spread and diffuse these strengths of individuals. Such a 
capacity, is not easily trained in other people. 

On the other hand, I found two instances of exceptionally strong 
administrative support for competency-based programs. Both of those 
will be presented at this Workshop* The Suburban. Hennepin County 
system which John Kobe will describe is one example o'f-where the ad- 
ministrative support throughout the whole school system is exception- 
ally strong. The other instance is Bill Knaak of the 916 Area Vo- 
Tech Institute* These two Minnesota programs are exceptions to my 
earlier statement that it appears hard to spread competency-based 
adult vocational courses beyond the instructors who start them.; W!th 
strong administrative support in those two places, competency-based 
education is implemented system-wide with rare exception, and it 
operates beauti ful ly* 

In conclusion, I suggest as an initial step in pursuit of the task 
of developing staff to implement or strengthen competency-abased 
adult vocational programs, it probably is going to be most effective 
if staff members can se^e good competency- based programs in operation* 
One of the tools we have put together to facilitate this is the 
National Directory of programs. It contains detailed course and 
program descriptions. The 60 sites are displayed on a national map 
so that people in any area of the country can find competency-based 
programs in their i state^or neighboring states to observe in action. 
Finally, I think the next best alternative for preparing to implement 
or strengthen competency-based adult vocational programs is to obtain 
as much information as you possibly can from presenters and partici- 
pants in this Workshop. And, when the Workshop is over, share the 
information you will have obtained with your staff members and con- 
stituents ! 
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EXHIBIT A 

SELECTED COMMENTS OH COMPETENCY-BASED EDUCATION* 



W. Robert HouslX)n 

Competency-based education (CBE) is characterized by -its rigoro;is 
reliance on objectives which set the parameters for both instruction 
and evaluation. Such objectives are derived from the role of the 
practitioner rather than from the logical structure of traditional 
disciplines. Objectives are clearly stated, explicit, defined in 
terms of what the learner is to demonstrate, and made public. 

Vi 1 1 jam G. Spady 

... a data-based, adaptive, performance-oriented set of integrated 
processes that facilitate, measure, record and cert i fy wi thin the 
context of flexible time parameters the demonstration of known, 
explicitly stated, and agreed upon learning outcomes that reflect 
successful functToning in life roles. 

Merle Wood 

There are many other features of this methodology (CBE) but this one — 
students' demonstrated ability to perform on each segment of the 
curriculum— is the heart of the concept. 

^ Robert Spillman and Herbert Bruce 

To determine curriculum content through occupational task analysis, 
to establish student performance standards, to provide an open-ended 
curriculum, and to design individualized learning activities — none of 
this is new to vocational education. Many vocational educators have 
been following these sound principles for years. Taken together, 
however, the principles of the competency-based education approach 
constitute a revolution in the delivery of vocational education. 

I . David Gl ick 

CBE promises to restructure the educational process. The teacher is 
changed from a presenter of knowledge .to. a learning faci UaEMo'' » 
diagnostician and counselor. The student is changed from a learning 
receptor to a learning activator (participant). Curriculum develop- 
ment is changed from a process of intuitive content manipulation into 
a systematic process of concept development. Evaluation is changed 
into an accountability foru;n vihere each component in the learning 
encounter is evaluated and assessed. 

Daniel Dobbert 

Instruct ton is developed to achieve the specified competency at the 
criteria level as measured by the assessment. Learner progress is 
based on competency performance. 

*For References, see Selected Reading List 
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CHAPTER III 

EXEMPLARY COMPETENCY-BASED ADULT VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



This Chapter includes presentations by Charles Walejko, John Kobe, 
Norma B. Brewer, Johnny H. Spears, Joe Cooney, Buddy Lyle^ Rosemary 
Dawson, Harry E. Frank, and William C. Knaak. 
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AN INSTRUCTOR INITIATED AND OPERATED PROGRAM 



Charles Walejko, Division Chairperson 
Woodruff Regional Occupational Center 
Stockton, California 



First, I want to talk to you about the development of courses In 
shorthand, business English, and typewriting, and then a program which 
we call Business Careers, and finally a school which Is a vocational/ 
occupational school . 

I would 1 ike, first of al 1 , to give you an overview of what I *m 
going to cover. I'll talk about who we are, how we got to where we are 
now, managing what we have, and then, If we had to do It all over again. 



Who Are We? 

We are the Woodruff Regional Occupational Center, a five-year old 
area vocational school, located In Stockton, California, In the Central 
Valley. We operate from nine to 1A various adult occupational programs 
open to anyone 16 years of age and over. The oldest person enrolled 
this year was in her late 50s. 

The total studer/t population Is about 800-900 students; about 60- 
70 percent are adults. Although there are several of these centers In 
California, we are the only one that has such a large percentage of 
adul t students. 

The center Is open from 8:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., five days a week, 
and sometimes on Saturday. We've even been open on Sundays. 

We operate on an open entry/open exit basis. That means that If 
there Is a spot open In Welding at 9:00 or 10:00 a.m., the next person 
on the waiting list Is contacted and comes in either that morning or the 
following morning. If the student can't make It, we give her/him a 
couple of days to get things lined up.. Then If she/he can't make It, 
we drop that person and take the next person on the list. It works that 
way In every program. As soon as there Is an> opening/ a new student 
enters. As soon as a student becomes competent or gets a job or decides 
that she/he wants to quit for one reason or another, she/he leaves. 

All programs utilize a competency-based curriculum. However, some 
of them are doing a better job than others. Most Instruction Is Indivi- 
dual Ized and self-paced. But what do we mean by Individualization? All 
we re worried about is, can we help each person enrolled as much as 
possible? Sometimes Instruction Is provided in small groups, but most 
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of the time youMl see one-on-one student/teacher interactions. 

There is an emphasis on the use of mulri-media and a lot of use 
of TV right now. We're doing an awful lot on close-circuit television. 
For the past two years I've been involved with that effort. 

We have support programs in math and reading. If a student's 
reading level is below the demands of the program, then she/he goes for 
one hour each day to build up those reading skills or math skills, or a 
combination of both. 

The center operates on a job-like atmosphere — every program has a 
time clock, many have student foremen, managers or supervisors. The 
entire school uses the community as a classroom in on-the-job type 
training, which is very carefully controlled- We have linkages estab- 
lished with each employer. 



How We Got to Where We Are 

Competency-based instruction evolved through s comb ination of 
circumstances that were facing me in about 1969. At that time I taught 
in a very small vocational high school. There were about 200-300 stu- 
dents in this school at one time, although through the entire year 
there were quite a few who were in our programs. 

There were several factors that led me to move towards a 
competency-based curriculum. First, I was dissatisfied with what was 
happening. I didn't like what I was doing. At that time there was a 
lot of pressure put on the schools by the State Department of Education 
to demonstrate accountability. Everybody was talking accountability. 
Our district provided in-service programs for us and I could see that 
we could become accountable in vocational education. It was not as 
difficult to measure results as it was in some other subject areas, for 
example, history. Another reason why I was dissatisfied, why I had to 
change, wasj the tremendous amount of pressure put on me to place people 
on the job. this was coming not only from the administration, but from 
my peers--teachers. They were involved with employers, a situation to 
which I hadn't been accustomed. The employers demanded specific re- 
sults from us. Because we were placing people on the job, they were 
demanding job-ready skills. They kept calling us up. Our teacher/ 
supervisor continued giving us feedback from local businec^es. And I 
got disgusted with it, because everyone was asking us, "Why don't you 
teach this? Why don't you teach that?" 

Another reason why I was forced into change was that the princi- 
pal kept shoving people into my classroom. This was the first time I 
had ever been involved in an open entry/open exit situation. I used a 
lecture format and some^all group work. That was about it. It did 
not work here. Everyday I had a new person. It just drove me up the 
wall, and I had to do something. 
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Development of Courses ♦ These are the steps I took* I started 
with the business English, shorthand, and typing classes thdt I taught 
in the summer months to fifth and sixth graders* I didn't read any 
books* I kept up with my journals and professional magazines, but J 
didn't take any courses. I didn't go to a school and line it all up* 
I just sat down and tried to figure out how to overcome some of my 
problems* 

1. I isolated the need-to-know from the nice-to-know, as I saw it 
it* What does thi.s student need to know to get out there and 
function? And what is simply nice to know? This was a diffi- 
cult thing for me to do, because a lot of the n ice-to-knows I 
liked teaching* They were enjoyable for me, and were fun 
things for the students, too* I had to get rid of those kinds 
of lessons* In business English, a nice-to-know subject might 
be composing a sales letter; but today even a business manager 
seldom writes sales letters* She/he sends them out to a pro- 
fessional* So we got rid of that* 

2* I took some butcher paper, taped it across a wall, and out- 
lined all the need-to-knows* I took each need-to-know skill 
and stated it in a form that was clear and concise* Under 
each of these need-to-knows, I put a goal that had to be met* 
Some of the goals I (pulled out of my head, some came from 
books,, some from employers, some from other teachers, and some 
from my past experience* Then under that goal, I put the 
activities that had to be completed to meet that goal* 
Fina.-ly, I listed the equipment and other resources the stu** 
dent needed to complete these activities, to meet this goal, 
and presumably if thay met the goal, they would acquire that 
need-to-know ski 1 1 * 

This got a little difficult, because all of a sudden I had to 
break it all down* You just can't say, for example, that the 
need-to-know would be the telephone, so we need a telephone, 
it rings, the student answers, and if he dees it right, then 
that's it* That wouldn't be enough* I had to break it all 
down* The telephone I broke down into little steps* The 
information came from the Bell Telephone manual* It made 
sense* The telephone company will come in and work for a 
period of time with companies on telephone effectiveness, and 
this was the way they went through the whole process with us* 

3* Next I made my first mistake in this effort* i tried to 
create the vehicle that was going to do the job* I created 
one, and started creating another when I realized that I was 
inconsistent* So I stopped and created a pattern that would 
be used for every one of the vehicles created— the same 
pattern* The pc;ttern consisted of a pre-test with answers, a 
guide sheet for the student to use, a post-test with an answer 
sheet, and a special notes sheet for the teacher* The special 
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notes sheet became Import-jnt because as I was creating this 
vehicle, I would come up with some ideas or reasons why I was 
usinc} this method— a philosophy^ for example, or a certain 
psychological points Somet\rr.es .1 wanted a student to respond 
a certain way, or I just wanted to include the native and address 
of a film that I was using, and this is where that information 
was recorded* Later in the year \ would have these sheets as 
reference sources to refresh my memory. 

Now the vehicles were ready to be craated. The cover sheet 
looks like thTs. (See next page.) When I first developed it, 
itsWas a little more complicated, but we've found simplicity 
seems to work best. This is the cover sheet for every single 
package or guide or LAP, but I brC/ke it down so fine that the 
student would'^ look at the first page and say, '^Heyg here's 
what's happening. What will I learn? How wi 1 1 I learn it? 
And how will I know that I have learned it?" So that the 
answer would be right there in front of the student. She/he 
would have a general idea of what was going to happen when 
she/he turned to the first page. 

I tried to write from two different angles—first of all from 
the teacher's point of view. I'd try to visualize the teacher 
presenting the material' to 'the student or to a group of stu- 
dents. Then I took it and tried to sit down and follow it as 
a student. That's difficult to do. So there were two differ- 
ent ways that I tried to work it out. I tried to define as 
many terms as I possibly could, and tried to keep the language 
very simple. 

5* I tried it out. It was wild, because now I know some things 
that I didn't know then. I didn't think far enough ahead. I 
thought I had enough to get going. But, it wasn't very long 
before I was just one LAP ahead of the students. That was work! 
The other thing was that I thought the LAPs or package? were per- 
fectly clear. It kind of hurt my ego when they ^lad a ques- 
tion. 

The student must demonstrate ability to perform on key segments of 
the curriculum. That's what was so appealing to me, because the students 
did^ perform; they did the thing that I wanted them to do. If that stu- 
dent didn't meet what we now call the "performance objective," I had the 
opportunity to take that student and work with her/him in some other way. 
Now I could teach. I could draw on my background and bring it right down 
to where it's at for that person. I could prescribe to them various 
learning methods to see if I could help them over the hump. It was 
beautiful . 

All of this was a one-teacher, one-classroom operation. There was 
nobody else involved In this development. The other teachers had rome 
idea about what I was doing, they could see all the work that I was going 
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through, and they were getting feedback from the students* The princi- 
pal had an inkling of what was going on because I would leave when he 
left, and he would be the last one to leave the building* 

State Dejpartment of Vocational Education Efforts * The State De- 
partment of Vocational Education in California is divided into Bureaus 
(T&I , Home Ec*, Business Education, and so on)* The Business Education 
Bureau had a new chief and somewhere in the early 1970s his idea was, 
rather than to sit there and crank out a lot of material and then give 
it to the teachers, maybe he should get the teachers to suggest ideas 
about what to do* After materials were developed from this angle, the 
teachers were asked to review them to see if they made sensev They did 
make sense because the problems came from us, rather than a list of 
problems coming to us* 

He set up something called a Management Conference in November — 
all the department heads went to this Conference* The Conference is 
held once a y^ear, once in northern CaM^fornia and once in >the ^southern 
area. Well, I attended the first and ^econd Management Conferences in 
November. The first one was pretty good, but the second one was fan- 
tastic! They had a task force that had been doing the same thing that 
I was doing. \ was inventing some kind of a wheel for myself, and 
they were already going to town on it. Their work resulted in the 
California Business Education Program Guide , a guide for implementing 
certain programs in office and distributive education* The Program 
Guide listed competencies necessary for office and distributive occupa- 
tions* These competencies came from studies that I didn't know about 
or couldn't accumulate on my own* They came up with common kinds of 
skills that are needed in entry-level business occupations and called 
them Common Core, because they were common to office and distributive 
education (DE) . A further expansion was made to include an Office Core, 
and a DE Core* Then, from Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) codes 
they picked up various occupations — General Office Clerk, Clerk Typist, 
and so on. If a student became competent in all of these skill areas, 
he would then be a General Office Clerk, for example, and could pass the 
Civil Service examinations or hold down a General Office Clerk position. 
They went one step further and created measurable performance objectives. 
For example, they took Written Communications, ComnxDn Core, and spelled 
out the performance objectives necessary to become competent in that 
area as well as what materials or methods were needed to meet the stan- 
dards* 

Needless to say, I became enthusiastic about the Program Guide . 
So 1 came back and talked to the teachers on my staff and went through 
the Guide with them* They could see it, but were a little hesitant* 

The Bureau Chief also identified various programs in the State of 
California that were good* He gave all the teachers' names and 
addresses, and v;e could go to them for visitations* Not all of these 
programs had competency-based curricula; however, each had something 
outstanding happening* We visited many oiF the programs, came back, and 
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compared notes. We began to see what was going on in the classrooms. 
If you see the operation going on in a classroom, that's something 
different. That's the way the teachers were sold. 

We convinced the administration — that wasn't too difficult to do. 
We reorganized our advisory committee. Then we presented our new pro- 
gram to the advisory committee. They thought It was terrific. They 
were skeptical about its long-term success, but they wanted us to try 
it. 

Development of the Business Education Program . The teachers organized 
a continuum for Business Education. From courses we went to Business 
Education as a whole program. Each teacher took a competency that she 
felt she was familiar with and began creating the LAP. Three of us had 
one semester to do it with no time off from our normal teaching day. 

As each competency was completed — a pre-test, the vehicle itself 
(LAP), the post-test, and any support material--we put It into an 
envelope. Teachers' names were listed on the envelope, and it was 
routed around. It v;as the responsibility of every teacher on the staff 
to review the LAP and delete, add, or make suggestions. We agreed among 
ourselves that we weren't going to get into personality conflicts. We 
were going to actually v;ork very hard to try and critique each other's 
work. 

Surprisingly, it worked very well. When I got it back and there 
were all kinds of things written on it, I really didn'l^feel that bad 
looking it over. One of the teachers said she f el t good that someone 
had taken the time to look over something she had done with the idea of 
helping her. It went back to the author and the author tried to imple- 
ment the suggestions. Then it went to the typist. 

We tried it out in 197^. We bought a time clock, and aj t the stu- 
dents would punch the time clock. We blocked off a small area In a room 
and called it our Inventory Area. We put all the curriculum .there. The 
students came up, punched the clock, asked for whatever they needed, and 
took off into v/hatever area^the directions told them to go. On a large 
board we had all the competencies and all the students' time card numbers 
so as they progressed through the competencies, they could visually see 
what was happening. 

Advantages . Here are some of the advantages that I see. There 
was rapid student movement through the curriculum. Students moved faster 
1-hrough the curri cul um than they did when we had the old set-up. They 
were competent; nbt^^al 1 of them could do all of it, but they were compe- 
tent in that they were becoming employed in those entry-level occupations 
that we. identified. I felt that if they were becoming employed in those 
entry-level occupations. It did not matter if they completed the whole 
thing or if they weren't competent In all areas. But they were getting 
jobs In those areas. 
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Another thing that was great about it was that it was Mexible-" 
the curriculum was now flexible* We were no longer locked into courses 
that were in blocks, that were at one time set up for semesters and 
quarters. 

We revised in 197^^ 1975, 1976, and last week* The curriculum 
isn't that difficult to revise, because when something needs to be re-' 
vised you don't have to grab the v;hole thing* All that is necessary 
is the packet on the topic being revised* 

Disadvantages^ The disadvantages were these* There was some con- 
fusion* Directions were unclear* Teachers who can't teach people who 
are walking around and who are talking to each other, doing this and 
that, are in trouble, because that's the way this curriculum operates* 
We encourage students to help each other* 

At first, the teachers wanted to correct everything* They didn't 
want to let go and let the students correct their own material* The 
student has to practice, has to learn responsibility as he moves along* 

Another problem was storage and reproduction of materials* 
Storage was a problem* Reproduction was a problem and still is* We 
had another problem,, and that was with poor readers* So we tfried to 
build in a reading and math program* 

Student Manuals * The California Vocational Education Department's 
Bureau of Business Education created a special Task Force because a iot 
of teachers didn't care to go through the whole process of developing 
material necessary to meet the identified competencies* We were on this 
Task Force which created a student manual* We tried to put everything 
in very simple language and in a form that would draw the student's 
attention* The student manual included working papers — these were the 
learning activities that would be required to develop the skill* The 
answers were very handy for the student* Something that is ver/ impor- 
tant is a Student Progress Chart* This Chart is available for each one 
of the competencies* The student takes care of making entries, thus 
doing her/his own record keeping* There is a spot for the teacher to 
sign it, and then the student moves on to. another step* We created pre- 
and post-tests with this* The pre- and post-tests are divided into 
parts* Many times a person, especially an adult, comes in with some of 
the competencies* Why force that person to go through the whole 
process when she/he is already competent in some of those areas? If a 
student can demonstrate competence, she/he doesn't have to complete the 
learning activities* I f she/he is competent in everything except, e*g*. 
Part ^, then why go through the whole manual? We had a Teacher Strategy 
Manual for each one of these competencies, so that philosophies, 
methods, and so on, are included* Multi-media were developed to enhance 
the learning process through the units* The 1977-78 school year will be 
our first year in California where hundreds of schools will be going 
Snto competency-based business education for the first time us ing. mater- 
ial prepared by the Bureau of Business Education* 
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Managing What We Have 



The secret is flexibility. You have to be flexible. You have to 
be willing to gfve and to move. If there is a total disaster, so v;hat? 
You can overcome that total disaster,' It's just a disaster right now. 
Teachers have to be flexible and' be able to communicate. 

Problems in management , 

1, Grading , What in this whole mess am I going to grade? We 
have 70 competencies vyiitn over 200 performance objectives, 
A decision must be mado early because you cannot obviously 
grade everything. O'jt program uses pass/fail. 

2, Correcting papers . This is still a horrendous thing. Every- 
body has gotten it down to a manageable amount, however we 
still have problems. Again, /ou cannot correct every paper. 
Students must do some of their own correcting, 

3* Record keeping . How do you keep the record of the student's 
progress? 

A. Af fordabi 1 i ty . Lamination will save you a lot of money, We?^ 
laminate a lot of this material. You can keep using the ma- 
"ferial over and over again. Much use of media, especially 
audio tapes, will make more efficient use of teacher time. 

5. Storage , The storage problem must be solved early when imple- 
menting an individualized competency-based curriculum. Shelves 
or cabinets, open or closed, locked or not, student accessibi- 
lity or none, are some areas that need to be examined, 

6* Fol low-up . We have a postcard we send out that is a double 
postcard. As soon as the person withdraws, we type her/his 
name and address on it and put it in a tickler file. Three 
months later we pull it out and mail it to her/him. If we 
do not receive the card back, six months later we send another 
one out, A year later another one goes out. At the end of 
the year, those that we haven't heard from are called /per- 
sonal ly, 

7. You'll need help. Try to get paid help, but if you can't, 

rely on students. One or two students are invaluable in help- 
ing you keep things straight. 



If We Had to Do I t Over Again 

What would we do? Give teachers or someone, whoever's going to be 
involved in creating this thing, some time so they can sit down quietly 
and do some creating, I would hope that a whole semester or a summer 
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could be set aside for this purpose^ 



Involve counselors early in what's going to be happening. If you 
have counselors in your school who don't like working in an ivory tower, 
get them involved* We r^fid for that mistake dearly* We're just now 
getting back to some pr. ty good rapport with some of the counselors we 
left out of the process. Let them know what's going on, and have them 
involved with this thing, if you can* 

Have a clear idea in mind what path the student is going to 
foMow through your curriculum, before you create it* This week might 
be a good time for you to sit down and think—How is the student going- 
to go through this unit? Is there going to be a pre-test? Is there 
going to be a post-test? If they fail the pre-test, what are they 
going to do? If they fail the post-test, what are they going to do? 
Just work it through your own mind* If you're not that far along in 
creating packages— maybe you want to think back a step. Then consider: 
How am I going to write the performance objective? How is the student 
5oing to comprehend the material that I am writing? 

Hava samples of published materials in your area, because we found 
we were creating material that had already been created and often it was^ 
better than what we did* 

Create a time- line, and try to stick to it so that you don't pro- 
crastinate* If you can create some kind of a time-line you can follow, 
that would work out well. 

Would I do it over again if I had to? I »';ould definitely say, 
yes* The reason is siihply because our students are successful on the 
job- We have placed hundreds of people* This year we've put over 150 
people on the job; last year about 125; and over 600 people over the 
last five years* Employers are swamping us. We have more calls for 
people to place in jobs than we have people trained. 
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A LARGE, COMPREHENSIVE ADULT VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 



John Kobe,. Adult Vocational Director 
Suburban Hennepin County Area Vo"Tech 
Centers, District Office 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 



District 287 Suburban Hennepin County Area Vocational -Techni cal 
Schools is located in the western suburbs of Minneapolis with approxi 
mately 900 square miles and a population of 650,000, We represent 13 
school districts and 23 high school s. 



Program Features 

Basically there are three levels of instruction — high school, post- 
high school, and adu^t. The high school students are buss^ed to each of 
the campuses from the 23 high schools for two-ho^r blocks' of time. The 
post-secondary program starts at 7:00 a.m. and ru^s unti/i 1:00 p.m., and 
a second group starts at 1:2:00 noon and runs until S-^OCj p.m. At 6:00 
p.m. the adult vocational program takes over the campus. We had approxi- 
mately 22,500 adult vocational students in attendance for the 1976-77 
school year, and are projecting 25,000 for 1977-78. * 

The District is dedicated to a competency-based', individualized, 
open en try /open exit program. When we started the District in 19^8, we 
hired admi.nistrators and ultimately teachers who were committed to the 
individualized program. We developed 8l advisory committees, with 1,150 
members, who also were to eventually understand the individualized pro- 
gram, to -support it, and to help us in designing the curriculum. 

All of the curricula which are used in the school have been 
developed by the post-secondary program people. The school administra- 
tion designed a st^ -ture for Yearning activity packages, called '^PAKs," 
throughout all proc^ *;ns in the school system. Teachers, lead teachers, 
department chairmen, and administrators, along with resource persons and 
inservics trainers, :have developed the curricula in all of the 8l areas 
of instruction within the school. 

In addition to the competency-based program. We have a competency- 
based diploma. Each program has a liist of competencies which become 
part of the student's individual cufnulacive records.* The same competen- 
cies are attached to the diploma. This means that sj student can attend 
our school for any length of time and achieve at least one or two compe- 
tencies, leave school, and present to a prospective employer his diploma 
listing those competencies which he has achieved. 
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Through the open entry /open exit program, we start students in the 
post-secondary program whenever there is an opening. We give them credit 
for what they have already learned, whether it be the high school program 
or elsewhere. And if they wish, they can drop out and continue their 
education part-time at the adult level; We feel that we have complete 
program articulation among the three levels. This means that a student 
can start a program at the high school level and start working his way 
through the list of competencies, continue at the post-high level, and if 
need be drop out and finish at the adult level. Many students start at 
the adult level, find out that they enjoy the educational experience, and, 
wanting to finish up quickly, will then transfer to the full-time post- 
secondary program. 



The Adult Competency-Based Program 

The adult competency-based program is designed in the post-secondary 
program and used at the adult level. We also use it a great deal when 
working with the many companies for which we do training, I received a 
call not too long ago from the Alpana Corporation, which had two employees 
who needed some special work in the area of aluminum welding. They did 
not want to attend our full program in welding, they just wanted training 
in aluminum welding. By going through the list of competencies for the 
welding program, we were able to pull out just those competencies the 
employer felt that the employees needed. The employees were than sent 
to the north campus for training on just those competencies. After com- ' 
pletion of the training, we determined the length of time involved and 
sent a bill for the amount of money needed to the company. We call this 
prescriptive education. 

The competency-based program is used a great deal in the areas of 
typing, shorthand. Graduate Equivalency Diploma (GEO), and bookkeeping. 
In the bookkeeping program, we have the lab open three nights a week, 
and the students can comfe to the program whenever they feel it is 
necessary. This means that attendance records are kept for each student. 
Some may wish to be in attendance three nights a week, some one night a 
week, some every other week. The lab is open for their convenience. 
After the end of a specif ic period of time, the number of hours of 
attendance are tallied and a bill is sent to the student. 

Our goals for the adult vocational program for 1977-78 include the 
adoption of competency-based programs in all of the courses which match 
the day school. This means that we must bring the adul't vocational 
teachers up-to-date on the use of the PAKs and the competency-based 
approach. This updating will include curriculum development in some 
cases, but certainly the evaluation of instruction. At the present time 
in our 3d-0 t voca'tional teacher training, we have five units of instruc- 
tion. The first unit, which is three hours in length, deals with an 
overview of adult vocational teaching. Unit 2, which is 12 hours in 
length, and is paid for by the individual teachers, deals with Part A of 
our curriculum development program, having to do with the development of 
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the tasks involved In analyzing a particular job. Unit 3 of our adult 
vocational teacher training program deals with the delivery system of 
the individualized instructional program^ Unit h Includes the hardware 
and methodology of teaching. Unit 5 deals with the psychology of adult 
learning. 

When the adult teacher training program was developed, we decided 
what should become part of that program. To help assure that we are 
meeting the needs of the adult vocational teachers , I completed a study 
this year on the competency needs of adult vocational teachers (Ph.D. 
Dissertation at the University of .Minnesota) . The results of this study 
will be used in the designing of an adult vocational teacher training 
program which is built around the perceWed needs of the teachers and 
their administrators. 



^ Advantages and Disadvantages 

We have found through the past five years of experience that the 
individualized, competency-based, open entry/open exit program works, 
and it is particularly valuable at the adult level. We find that the 
adult students come to us with widely varied backgrounds. About the 
only way we can meet the Individual needs of all these students is by 
presenting them with an individualized program. Part of the difficulty 
at the adult level, though, seems to be that the adult student is a bit 
uneasy with the competency-based program. They expect a more traditional 
teacher- cen tered/sub ject-cente red/i nsti tut ional -centered approach , and 
we are finding that it frequently takes a bit of an. indoctrination on 
the part of the teacher to the students so that they become more comfort- 
able with the individualized nature of the learning. But we have also 
found that the adult student is very flexib^^'*., and, after the orienta- 
tion and after working with the materials for a short period of time, 
they like them better than what we would call the more traditional 
approach to adult vocational teaching. 

Perhaps one of the big advantages of competency-based adult voca- 
tional education is that on programs such as welding, where we offer a 
course which is more advanced, we would not perhaps get enough students 
for the advanced course. By offering these advanced courses on the same 
night by the same instructor, we then find that we will have two or three 
registering for each one of the advanced courses and then we have enough 
to offer the course, i.e., at least 10 adult vocational students. 

One of the drawbacks to the competency-based program is the cost. 
For all the studen^ts who need the materials, the learning PAKs in this 
case, we have to do a lot of Xeroxing of materials. This takes not only 
time, but obviously a great deal of money is involved in the processing 
of these forms. The cost of the development of materials is transferred 
to the student, and then is reflected in the cost that he pays for each 
of his individual courses. We find that we still have a long way to go 
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in Individualizing all our programs, but with the help of the depart- 
ment chairmen and the campus .administrators, we are finding that the 
conversion of the adult vocational program to the competency-based 
individualized open entry/open exit program is working out very sjnoothly. 



NOTE ; Following are examples of pages frc le of 
our Individual Learning PAKs and .example pay. ^ from 
a Student Cumulative Record form;Jf These pages 
illustrate several of the ideas J:, have presented. 
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r STUDENT N!Af^;= 




ESTIfAXTED T&;E 
TO.COV.PI FTP 20 Hours 


DEPART?w"aNT Transportation 


IIMDIVIDUAL LEARNING PAK 



Basic Sheet Metal 



TASK (OPERATION): Filler Use 



PURPOSE: Skill and knowledge development in the use of plastic and 
solder fillers. 



GENERAL PERFOPAIANCE OBJECTIVE: 

Given a general purpose picH hammer, fiat vixen file, all 
purpose dolly/ grater plane/ sanding board/ torch/ plastic 
and solder fillers, you will bo able to repair and fill 
sheet metal damage to the instructor's satisfaction. 



SEE YOUR INSTRUCTOR FOR TESTING THROUGH 











PAK 


SEGWENT 


PROGRAM 


DATE 


3 


3-3 




Autobody 


6/20/73j 
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SPEQnC PERFORNWNCE OBJECTIVE FOR THIS SEGWENT : 
Where, when, how to use solder filler. 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



RESOURCES 



Read Chap ,ir on solder filler i 



Attached information 
sheets • 

Sargent Chapter 6 
Hogg Chapter 6 



Rough and align damaged area received from 
instructor. 

Prepare metal for filler. 

Ask instructor for de.-nonstration if you 

desire. 

Solder fill damaged area { overfill 1/2"). 

Pile and sand filler (pick low areas up as 
necessary) 

Show finished product to instructor for 
grade. 

Ask instructor for classroomtest. 



OPTIONAL ACTIVrriES: 



* Optional reading 



UNIT 



PAK 



SEGV£NT 



PAGE 



PROGRAM 



DATE 



3 



3-3 



1 



Autobody - Basic 



6/73 
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AUTODODY PLASTIC USE 
HOT ^VEATHER CONDITIONS" 

1. If car has been exposed to the hot sun, let the metal cool to 
shop temperature bef.ore beginning work. 

2. Because the patch will c'are faster in the summer or in warm 
climates, we suggesc cutting back on the amount of hardener 
normally Ksed to get the best results but not more than 25%. 

COLD OR HUMID WEATHER CONDITIONS 

1. Cars sitting outside in the winter will "sweat" when brought 
into the warm shop* For this reason you should be very careful 
to let the metal warm on and around the spot to be patched to 
room temperature before you make your application of plastic. 

2. In cold or damp weather the patch may take slightly longer to 
cure. Consequently we suggest mixing the putty and hardener on 
your pallet longer than usual so that the set time on the car 
will be faster. 

THE BASIC STEPS 

•PREPARING THE SURFACE: Grind surface (preferably with a Grit 16 or 
24 Disc) clean to the bare metal leaving no grease, dirt, paint, waX/ 
rust or moisture on the surface. 

MIXING: Knead cream hardener thoroughly in its plastic container. 
Before removing putty from can mix thoroughly from bottom up. Mix 
putty and hardener thoroughly, in a ratio of 1/4 of the hardener to 
1/4 of the putty. ^ For larger or smaller amounts use proportionately. 
Remove only enough putty from can to make repair. Mix hardener. and 
putty with a plastic applicc;tor or wide putty knife, using a firm, 
flat "wiping" jnotion. Wipe in one direction only, drawing putty 
across mixing board. 



UNIT 



PAK 



3EGWENT 



PAGE 



PROGRAM 



DATE 



3-3 



AutoLody - Basic 



6/73 
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FVAlllATION FOR THF 6FHFRA!. PERFORIIANCF OBJECTIVE 






SOLDER FILLING 
UNI7» 3-3 






1. 30% of the bar of solder is composed of 






and 70% of the bar is 






2. Three types of tinning materials available for preparing metal 


surfaces are: a. 








b. 








c. 








3« Two effects of usint, too much heat when solder filling are: . 
a. 


b. 








4« Some areas where a soldering iron can be used effectively are: 
a. 


b. 








c. 








d. 








5. Some of the materials which may be used to lubricate the maple 
or birch solder paddles are: 




and 






6. When solder filling several areas in one panel each area must be 
quenched before another is filled because: 




7. Tinning is necessary before adding solder to 














8. When using a welding torch with a slip-on tip/ only 

is used* 


PROGRAJ'l 


DEPARTiiENT 


PAK 


DATE 


Autobody 


Transportation 




6/73 
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TASK I ISTING <^HFFT 
J0B/0CCU?ATI0II ; Autobody - Solder Filling 



-MKS 



1. Solder fill small damage* 

2. Solder fill welded area. 

3. Sodler fill large area. 

4. Plastic fill small dent. 

5. Apply plastic filler to a large area. 



PROGRAM 



DEPARmr 



DATE 



Autobody 



Tranportcition 



63 
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JOB/OCCUPATIO.'h. 



TASK nFTAiii»n<;nFFT 

Autobody Solder Filling Unit 3-3 



j^j^. 11 Solder Fill Small Damage 



STEPS IN PERFORMING THE TASK 



!• Install damaged panel receive([ 
from instructor. 

2. Rough and align panel to with- Metal repair methods, 
in 1/8" • 



3* Cleanup fill area. 

4* Tin and solder fill damaged 
area» 

5* File and sand panel* 



1 ^^j 



Cleanup methods 

Soldering equipment and methods 
Methods of metal finishing solder 



PROGRAM 



Autobody 



DEPARTMENT 



Transportation 



Februafy 23. 1973 



DATE 



6/73 



Form D 



6/4 
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mm\ PFRFnRfiA'icF-nR.irrTivF for .tif bi oc!^ [paiq • 



Proper use of plastic and solder fillers and equipment in autobody 
repair* 



SPECIFIC PFRFOPrWirF nP..IFr.TIVF(S) FnR THF TAS:<(S) [SFGMFNTfS)] 

I* Where, when, and how to use body solder. 

2. Advantages and disadvantages of solder filling, 

3. Techniques and problems in solder filling large areas* 

4. Plastic filler use and application. 

5. Problems and advantages of plastic fillers. 



PuOGRAM 



Autobody 



February 23. 1973 



DEPARTMENT 



PA!< 



Transportation 



■DATE 



6/73 



Form F 
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237 

l:FS$Qff-PhAN - 



TgACHK.G AIDS. DPVICPS, FTC: 

Torch 'IJaddle lube 

Solder Paddle 
Tinning compound 80 grit strips 

Plastic 40 grit strips 

GP pick. Bench brackets 

AP dolly 'Sheet metal panels 

Sanding block 
Sanding board 

PROCEDURES ! (INCLUDE STEPS j METHODS^ TIME) 
Lecture: Solder filling equipment/ techniques, and uses 

Demonstration: Solder filling 

Lecture: Solder filling problems 

Lecture: Plastic filling equipment , uses and application methods 

Demonstration: Plastic filling -^^^^ 

Lecture: Plastic filler problems- aiid cures 
Test: Fillers 



UHIT 


PAK 


SEGMENT*-- 


PROGRAM 


DATE 


- 3 






Autobody - Basic 
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P^oyMti No.. 



Name. 



Stilmrbon Hcnitcinn County Akm VocntioiwM cclinical Centers 
Joint Indtvcndcnl School District // 287 
Student Cumulative Record 



. Student No.. 



. Social Security No,_ 



, Perminent Address. 



North □ 
South □ 



Pliont No.. 



.D»te of B»rth. 



.Name & No. of Home School District. 



RATING SCALE 
6- Performs t Jtk/com|>ctcrKy 2- 
with cxceptiofvil abiltty. 

5- rtrforms tJtk/cor))pc(cr)cY tr 
with speed and qujiity. 

4- Prrforrm ttsk/competer^cv T- 
at job entry. 

3- Performs task/competency 
with periodic assistartce. 



Performs task/competency 
with cor)Star)t assistance. 



Cannot perform this task/ 
competency satisfactorily. 

Task/coni;)etencY acconv 
piishcd at or above job en^ 
try level bypcr forrmnce* 
challen^^ test. 



AUTO BODY REPAIR AND REFlNISHING 



Comp, 
No. 



CompeterKies ■ Task^ 



Ratings 
12 3 4 



•Hf. 



ot 



•01 01 



INTRODUCTION TO AUTO BODY (40 Houis) 



Orientation :o School and Shop Policies 



01 Orientation to school policies 



0103 



01-04 



02 Orientation to shop policies 



03 Orientation to evaluating student performance 



Orientation to Oody and Paint Shop Safety 



01 Orientation to fire safety 



02 OfientatiOrt to equipment safety 



Identify Body Construction and Parts 



01 Identify conventional body construction and parts 



02 Identify untbody body construction and ptrts 



Estimating Body Damage 



01 Use estimation fo;ffl 



02 Use crash boL'c 



03 Estimate material cost 



25 



02 



GAS WELDING (180 Hours) 



•0201 



OxyKetylcne Welding Flat Position 



45 



CI Safety, setup and operate oxyacetylene welding equipmtrii 



02 Run bead without rod 



03 Run bead with rod 



04 Weld outside corf>er joint 



05 Weld butt joint 



06 Weld inside co'rner joint 



•Hour Avtf>9«: Th# how*l il ukn ih« inm»9§ ntKUm locofnptttt thM cMrvNttney, 
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Comp. 

No. 


Comptflmciet ■ TaUc 


1 2 3 4 S C 


. .I'll*. 





















i 










— - 






























































— — 






















' 












































■ 












































































































- 













































































































































































































































































































































































































INSTRUCTOR INITIALS 



Fof Mfditiorul infof nvition concerning 


K 


the itudcnt's ti^ming.fsle^te coni^c*: 


2. 


Of^orol Ailmi^tioniA Recordt 


3. 


SuburUan (ienneptn County Arei 




Vocitioi^i Technical C<nieri 


4. 


f 620 North Xenium L^ue 


Mmne»polit.Mir>ne«oia 65441 


5. 




6. 
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erJc 



CNIIIYDATE EXITOATC. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


G 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


TOTALS 


EVALUATION DATE 




























TOTAL CLASS DAYS 








— 






— 


— 












DAYS AOSENT 










— 


— 


— 


— • 




— 








TINJtS TARDY 



























JOB SKILLS 




























(XMlity • Ability to met! iMndardi. 




























Oujntily . Ability to"mcet production lUndardi. 


























Ho«?*keep»09 - Ability to ciMn «nd nuinUtn tooti, 
CQUiomcnt tnd lUtiont. 




























S«(«ty • Obtervfi Sifety rulc> »nd requlttion} 


























S^Stlisfactory 


InitiJtivt - Aliilitt to work without constint luperviiion. 
idfmotivjtcd. 




























INTERPERSONAL SKILLS 




























Otptnd*baity • Reliability, hontity and inteyity. 




























Cooperation • Ability to work with others. 


























l-Nt«ds 
lfnprov«m«(tt 


Anitud« Toward! Work • Intereit in career objective and 
detirt to learn. 


























Ltaderthip ■ Ability to lead otKers in a desuri direction 
Of toward a common goal. 




























Adaptability • Adiuitment to task or ittuation. 












1 















Education 
Ptilod 


Student 
Sgnature 


Date 


Inirr^cton 
Signature 


Education 
Period 


' Student 
Sgnature 


Date 


Inrtructors 
Signature ^ 


1 








7 








2 








8 








3 








9 








4 








10 








^' 6 








11 








6 








12 
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^unty Area Vocaf^^ 

VV^ JOINT INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT #287 ^ //Tk 



This certifies O 



— 

has the competencies evaluated on the 
. reverse side for the program 



and is therefore entitled to receive this 

Recognition 

giventhis^. . dayof , 19 



7 

r-n^r- Chairman of the Board Superintendent 



RATING SCALE 



6- Performs task/corr potency 
with exceptional .ibiiity^ 

5- Performs W'.k/compcicncv 
with ^pccd ar^t quality. 

4- Performs task/compCtcncy 
at job entry* 

3— Performs task/cor^petency 
with periodic assistance. 



2- Performs task /competency 
wth constant aisistorce. 

1— Cannot i»'*r form this task/ 
competency vitisfactorily. 

Task /competency uccom* 
plished at or above job en> 
try level by performance- 
challenge test. 



INSTRUCTOR 



INITIALS 



for 9dd*tionat mfo'mtlon concerning 
the siud^n:*t training, pleave request i 
tfimaJpt 'rom* 

'"'Ollice of AJml«(On» & Records 
Subufban Hennepin County Ar«« 
VocAttoiut Tecbn'»Ml School 
1820 Ncrth Xenmm Line 
Mtnneapoltt. .Vin»)ctoti &S4<1 



COMPETENCIES 
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^ INTER-AGENCY ROLES AND FUNCTIONS: THE PAVE PROJECT 



Norma B» Brewer, Research Associate 
Research Coordinating Unit 
State Department of Education 
Montgomery,. Alabama 

Johnny H. Spears, Instructor 
Radio and TV Repair 
Tallapoosa-Alexander City Area Training Center 
Alexander City, Alabama 



Overview of the PAVE Project - - 

(Norma B. Brewer) 

I am employed by the State Department of Education and work in two 
departments, the Research Coordinating Unit and Adult Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

I would like to tell you about the PAVE project--Performance-based 
Adult Vocational Education. This project is a research study which re- 
ceived a federal grant of approximately $150,000 for 18 months and is 
administered by the State of Alabama, through the Department of Educa- 
tion. It began July 1, 1976, and will be completed in December, 1977. 
There are two instructional phases in the project. Instructional Phase 
I began in January of this year and was completed in June. Phase II 
will begin in September and will be completed at the end of November. 

The PAVE project is unusual organizationally in that it is a 
cooperative project between two departments in the State Department of 
Education. 



Te rms 

When this project began, the term "competency-based, educat ion" and 
"performance-based education" were used interchangeably, but more and 
more we have used the term "performance-based." We define performance- 
\ased Instruction as instruction which results in actual performance on 
:ie part of the student. 



What Will the PAVE Project Do? 

These are the goals of the PAVE project: 

K To develop an adult vocational education performance-based 




program, using a research basep instructioral system design. 
This model will include: administrative procedures, procedures 
for assessing learner competency, identifying learning needs, 
describing learning activities, assessing the competencies that 
are acquired, and xerti fying student competency. 

2. To assess the application of performance-based research prod- 
ucts being developed by the Vocational>Technical Education 
Consortium of States (V-TECS) in developing adult vocational 
educati on.,programs. 



How Will We Do This? 

1. We will develop a model to implement performance-based adult 
vocational education. 

2. We will develop a plan to train adult vocational instructors 
to develop and use performance-based instruction. We have 
set up* criteria for the selection and training of these in- 
structors. We have set up trainee reference materials and 
performance standards and criterion-levels for each segment 
of instructional systems developed. 

3» We will train 10 adult vocational instructors to criterion- 
levels of performance in performance-based instruction. We 
ejilarged that group to 13 to take care of natural attrition 
of instructors. 

k. We will implement performance-based instruction in ^0 adult 
vocational classes. With the additional three instructors, 
that number has increased. 

5. We will complete an evaluation study of the effects of using 
performance-based instruction in adult vocational educat-ion. 

In summary, these are the, -five big goals this project had: (1) 
to design a model; (2) to develop a plan for training adult instructors; 
(3) to train 13 instructors to criterion-level performance;^ (k) to im- 
plement performance-based instruction in 52 vocational classrooms; and 
(5) to complete an evaluation study of the effects of using performance- 
based instruction . 

I should tell you a l^ittle about Alabama. Some of you may be 
farther along as far as implementing performance-based instruction in 
your classrooms. In Alabama we have done it piecemeal --a little bit 
here, a little bit there. Some groups are farther ahead than others, 
but this is the first really concentrated effort to begin the implemen- 
tation of performance-based instruction. 



7k 

SO 



What Steps Are We Taking? 

K We randomly assigned 39 vocational instructors to three groups 
of 13» We have three groups of instructors — one group being 
trained to criterion-levels of instruction* (Johnny Spears is 
in group one*) 

2. We are giving pre- and post-test performance tests to all stu- 



3. We are going to compare the results of the three programs. 

(We have not reached that point yet; weVe just now at the end 
of Phase L) 



How Does This Help Vocational Education? 

K We will have research-validated evidence of the value of V-TECS 
material s. 

?:* Performance-based instruction will benefit 1,800 instructors 
i ^and 86,000 students in the State of Alabama. Eventually 

2^5,000 students in Alabama (that's all of our students--day 
and night) will benefit from performance-based instruction in 
vocational education. 



The V-TECS Catalogs 

The first step in our project was to decide which of the V-TECS 
catalogs we would choose. V-TECS catalogs contain lists of specific 
tasks within a given occupational area, performance objectives for these 
tasks, and criterion-referenced measures. 

V-TECS stands for Vocational-Technical Education Consortium of 
States. When V-TECS started in 1973> there were seven states in the 
Consortium with Alabama one of the original states. Now there are 17 
states involved.* 'The Vocational-Techni cal Education Consortium of 
States is an organization of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools. The purpose or goal of V-TECS is to develop catalogs of per- 
formance objectives and criterion-refc^'enced measures in occupational 
education. 

Operating under standard guidelines, each state develops catalogs 
as agreed upon by the V-TECS Board of Directors. Once a catalog is 
developed, it is made available to the other member states. In this way, 
the Consortium promotes job relevance, performance-based instruction, 
reduces duplication of effort, and shares the research and development 
of the catalogs. 
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There are four major steps in developing a catalog: (l) the 
occupational inventory, '2) the occupational survey, (3) the field re- 
view, and {k) the final catalog. It takes ^50 calendar days to develop 
a catalog. 

A catalog is not the complete tool for teaching. It Is a curri- 
culum outline. A teacher must provide the teaching materials. 

The V-TECS catalog is really just a very involved teaching out- 
line, if you will. It is impossible to take just this catalog and teach; 
you need support materials to teach. That was pne of the portions of our 
study--we gave the catalogs to our people, but they had to develop the 
material, and we paid them for developing the support materials. 

Through Alabama's Delta Project, we .tave completed six catalogs 
(there are 35 in all)— we have developed catalogs in Radio/TV, Nursery- 
man, Auto Parts Clerk, Licensed Practical Nurse, Al terationist, and 
Cosmetologist* They are outstanding catalogs. We are working on other 
catalogs— Air Conditioning is one that we have been working on for quite 
awhile. Alabama and Florida are sharing the Homemaker catalog, and they 
are finding that to be a very involved catalog--the task analysis of 
what a homemaker really does just staggered everybody. We are also 
working on Bookkeeper, Bricklayer, and Cattle Rancher. (We have had a 
lot of fun with the Cattle Rancher catalog. The fellow who is doing 
that one began wearing cowboy boots, a ten-gallon hat, and really got 
with it!) 



The Plan o: the PAVE Project 

Step one of the project involved choosing the vocational areas. 
Je had developed criteria to select which of the 35 catalogs we were 
going to use. We decided on the following five criteria: 

1- A vocational area that had on-going classes. V/e :elt we 
needed r solid base. Since we were doing a researcJ-i study, 
we had to have a group of established classes that allowed 
for replication of the study. 

2. A vocational area appropriate for adult classes. 
3» Available catalogs 

A. Experienced teachers; we didn't want to have to break in the 
teaching staff along with a new concept. 

5- Adult classes that required no certification. This require- 
ment took MS out of the areas of Health and Cosmetology, be- 
cause they both require some type of certification or diploma. 




We ended up with four courses in TSl— Welding, Auto Body, Auto 
Mechanics, and Radio/TV. In Business e.rid Office Education we used 
Business and Office Procedures. 

The second step was to choose the tasks that could be included in 
the curriculum of each teacher. Because i t was a researc.i study we felt 
that we needed more control of the tasks than leaving them to the dis- 
cretion of the teacher. We topk the catalogs to a Craft Committee and 
asked them to select the tasks which should be taught in a 72-hour adult 
class. They chose the tasks, and we took these tasks to our Group 1 
instructors (those who would be trained to criterion-level instruction), 
and asked them if they agreed wi'th the choices. The highest number of 
tasks-6l--was chosen for Radio/TV. The smallest number was chosen for 
Auto Body (see Table l). 



TABLF t 

NUMBER OF TASKS BY VOCATIONAL COURSES 



Vocational Courses Number of Tasks 

Auto Body 16 
Aoto Mechanics 22 
Business jind Office Procedures 29 
Radio and TV 6I 
Welding 2I 



We are working with adult educators in two types of schools — the 
area vocational centers, which are connected to the secondary schools, 
ana the technical colleges, which are post-secondary schools in Alabama. 
The third step was to obtain instructors for the project. We obtained 
the services of I3 instructors of adult short courses in Technical 
Colleges and 26 instructors of adults in area vocational centers. 

instructors were supposed to be randomly assigned to three experi- 
mental groups, Ep and E,. However, for many reasons, we were unable 
to obtain one instructor per school. Eventually, we had to randomly 
assign schools to experimental groups E^ E^, and E^. 

The first group of instructors. Experimental Group 1, were paid 
for 30 hours at $7.00 per hour for developing materials. We did that 
for the first and second groups. They developed the teachina materials 
to go along with the tasks they were given. The third group"could teach 
the p re-selected casks any way they wanted and use any kind of materials 
they had. The first group received in-service training. Groups 2 and 3 
did not. All three groups received money for pre- and post-testing. All 
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three groups received money- for the purchase of materials. In Phase I, 
Croups 1 and 2 received money for development of materials, because they 
were going to be teaching performance-based instruction. In Phase 2, 
all three groups were to use the same tasks and teaching materials that 
they used in Phase I. * 

We developed a guide to help Group 1 and 2 instructors set up the 
PAVE system. The PAVE Guide is a step-by-step procedure for implement- 
ing the PAVE system; Then we brought in the Group 1 instructors for 
in-depth tr<3ining in setting up the system, focusing on performance- 
based instruction and teaching adults. Group 2 was mailed all the ma- 
terials and told to do the best whey could. Group 3 received a ]\)>t of 
tasks they were to teacii, and were told to do the best they could (see 
Table 2), 



TABLE 2 

HONEY, IN-SERVICE TRAINING, AND KATERIALS 
RECEIVED BY EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 









E2 AND E^ 


IN PHASE 


1 










«oney 




Training 




Materials 






OeV4.Iopncat of 
Teaching 
Materials 
30 hrs 3 7.00 


Pre and 
Pc$t Test 
to hrs ? 7.00 


Purchase of 
Teaching 
Materials 
50.00 


In-Service 
Training 


PAVE Guide 
and FornS 


V-T£CS 
Catalog 


I'lSZ of 

Tdsks 


'1 


nax. S2ia.00 


$70.00 


$50.00 


ye^ 


yes 


yes 


yes 




inax. 210. CO 


70.00 


50.00 


no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


h 


ncce 


70.00 


50.00 


no 


no 


yes 


yes 



One of the findings of Phase I included information as to the con- 
fusion in Groups 2 and 3> which indicated that the instructors do need 
more help, especially In Implementing performance-based Instruction, a 
form of instruction they have not used previously. Another finding was 
that some of the Instructors have begun to use performance-based Instruc- 
tion in their day class*=^s. This pleased us. In addition, the admini- 
strators seem to be very pleased with their Instructors and with the 
project. They have bought materials and tools our instructors needed 
for the tasks, and they have begun to replace the old materials and 
tools . 
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The PAVE Project in a Local School. 
(Johnny H. Spears) 

I am an instructor from the Tallapoosa-Alexander City Area Training 
Center, located -in east-central Alabama. Our facility has been opera- 
tional for three years and serves both secondary and adult students. I 
offer competency-based instruction to all students enrolled Ih my Radio 
artd TV Repair Program- 

My program was developed utilizing V-TECS catalogs in cooperation 
with the State Department of Education's PAVE project. The PAVE 
(Performance-based Adult Vocational Education) project was designed to- 
bring competency-based education to the adult vocational students of 
Alabama. 

Program content was taken from V-TECS catalogs, to v^ich Alabama 
is a contributing member. I heJped compose a portion of the surveys for 
V-TECS and could see the need for competency-based educ.ation in our 
school system. 

As a participant in the PAVE project, I was asked to irelect three 
instructional areas from V-TECS and to df.yelop the instructio-.-al mater- 
ials to support these -treas of study. My program was taught in a 72- 
hour time block and contained 6l tasks within the three instructional 
areas. These areas included service and repair of power supplies, 
radios, and tape players/reo rd changers. I arranged the tasks within 
each area according to complexity. 

The V-TECS cat log contained .the performance objectives, the 
criterion-referenced measures, and performance guides for each task (see 
next page). 1 developed the support materials to go along with the 61 
tjsks. All support materials were Incorporated into an Instructional 
Planning Sheet (Form 5) which listed the page number from the V-TECS 
catalog, the task number, performance objec^-ive, riecessary materials, 
and finally a progress check. Once this was developed, each studenr was 
given the tas;k sheet along with the Form 5, so he hac: everythino re- 
quired to perform each task. Instructional Planning Sheets (Form 5)) 
were developed for all 6l tasks to be taught (see example). 

At the first scheduled class meeting, students were given a Form 2. 
This form was simply a list of tasks, performance objectives, and 
criterion-referenced measures. Each student was asked to identify all 
tasks which he felt he could perform proficiently. The following two 
nights included performance derronst rat ions by the individuals on tasks 
so identified. Those individuals performing these tasks proficiently 
were eilujed tc proceed to those tasks they could not perform. Records 
for each student's progress were recorded nightly and placed on the Form 
2 belonging to each student. Records were also posted on a master sheet 
wnich identified each individual's progress. Reference to the master 
sheet on individual records immediately showed the learner where work 
was needed (see Form 2 example). 
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^^^y« SERVICING RADIOS 

Task 



Check and replace tronslsto 



Kadio ..p^r.tlonls r s o e^^o" ;™.r''^ " 

rci'l.-'.ccd. If „o trnns r. r3 arc founH J is/are 

-tch n.anufacturor'. spcolfLaona JlJ 

1. Komov<- hark from radio. 

2. Kcnjovo raifio ch;ir»sls. 
I'osftlon nufio fot easy access to trnn.lscors 

Sol«ct proper replacement transistor. 
n/itp "^r '■^P^''""'<:"t transistor. 

i:;;r::^;L^rep^-:- rr^c-:- - 

n^Ho'^^n?" "^^^"^'^-^ -analaEor(s). 
n. iUTl.irc radio rhassi;,. 
J.'. Kcpl.ii r. pM radio. 

13. .Make Mnal opcraV'onal check. 



6. 
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FORM 5 

INSTRUCTIONAL ^InnuiUG SHEET 



COURSE: 



Radio and TV Repair 



OUTt': ^ _ S ervicin g Radios 



» 23 Check and replace trans-istors 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE: 



V.'TECS CAT. PAGE N'O. 2: 



normal after transistortsHs/ rfreLcId ff n5 Jrans?.?o^^ "Peration must be restored to 

specification, (i) replaced, if no transistors are found defective, all checks must watch f:a-ufacturer's 

. I 



NECESSARY KNOWLEDGES 
AND SKILLS* 



1. Transistor curve tracer on 
transi<;tor tester. 



LEAR^a^^G activztv 



2. Soldering practices and 
procedures. 



3. Knowledge of transistors. 



RESOURCES 
(MEDIA & MATERIALS) 



la. Instructor uill demon- 
strate proper use of 
transistor tester in 
detecting defective 
transistors. 

b. Learner practices 
procedure. 



2a. Instructor will demon 
strate proper 
soldering techniques 
for solid state 
components . 

b. Learner practices 
procedure. 

3. Basic electronics, 
pp 492-505. 



1. 



Transistor curve tracer 
or transistor tester. 



PROGRESS CHECK 



Learner >yi]l deronstrate proper 
use of transistor tester. 



^continued) 



Soldering iron, solder, 
brushes, scribe, heat 
sink 



Demonstrate to instructor proper 
soldering procedures for solid 
state components. 



(Transistors) Basic 
electronics. 



Learner wni explain purpose and 
specifications of transistors. 



♦The Performance Guides in the V-TECS catalog may be helpful in identifying these. 
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PAVE PROJECT 

LIST OF TASKS,^ PERFORMANXE OBJECTIVES AND CRITERION- 
REFERENCED MEASURES 



«v>:e 



DATE 



COURSE 



TASK, 
NO. 



oo 



TASK 



Check AC 
Voltace Input 
to Power 
Trans forr.^r 



l"0 



8^ 



ERIC 



Check and/or 
Replace Fuses 



(continued) 



PERFORf-IANCE OBJECTIVE 



Given a TV set, a VTVM, and the 
appropriate sche.-natic and 
n.ahxjfacturer ?.s specifications, 
check the AC voltage to the 
primary of the transformer. Your 
voitaga reading must match 
manufacturer's specifications. 
If they do not, all voltage 
chocks must be verified and 
approved . 

Gis^on a T/ sot with a suspected 
blown fuse ir cne power supply 
and the necessary equipment and 
supplies, check the fuse and 
replace it if it .\s blown, if 
the fnoe checks good, alA check 
procedures must be verified and 
approved. Replacement of a 
blown fuse must restore normal 
so*, operation. 



CRITERION-RE'FEREKCED 
MEASURE 



Check the AC voltage to the 
prL'nary of the transfonr.e? 
provided by your instructor 



DATE 
ASSIGNED 



The TV set you have been 
provided has a suspected 
blown fuse in the power 
supply. Check the fuse and 
replace if blown. 



DATE 
COMPLETED 



N'O. OF 
TI.M.ES 
CRy TAK 



At the end of the 72 hours of study, each individiial participating 
was awarded a certificate of training* Records were kept on file of 
task completions for future reference. 
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THE ADULT COMPETENCY EDUCATION PROJECT 



Joe Cooney, Director 
ACE Project 
San Mateo County Office of Education 
Redwood City, California 



The Adult Competency Education (ACE) Project is an effort of the 
Vocational Education Division of the San Mateo County Office of Educa- 
tion, 

The project was funded by Section 309 of the Adult Education Act 
(PL 91-230), which delivers money from the federal government to the 
states to sponsor adult education classes, this law stipulates that a 
certain percentage of adult basic education dollars be spent on 
experimental/deironstrations and/or teacher-training projects. The proJ- 
.ect was funded through the California State Department f Education's 
Adult Education Unit. 

The project was funded for two yeari^ in 1975"""we actual ly started 
in August of 1975 — and we ended in June of this year, although we were 
given a 45"day extension to permit us to produce ^0 copies of the mater- 
ials that were developed. 

The program involves adult bas-ic-education, but with a vocational 
twist. So please keep an open mind in considarir* how you might use the 
materials we generated and used. 

The ACE project grew out of a concern of the Career Preparation 
Centers In San Mateo County. These are two Graduate Equivalency Diploma 
(GED) testing, tutoring, and counseling centers. They handle 1,200- 
1,500 people a year, assisting out-of-school adults to obtain their GEDs. 
Of the people who come to study for the GED, about 20 percent are reading 
between 0 and the 6th-8th grade. When they are confronted with the fact 
that they have reading problems, they generally discontinue studying for 
their GED. Our suspicion was that this was because we were talking to 
them In our terms a;> we saw reading. We said, *'You need word attack. 
Few adults know what "word attack" is. We said,. You need reading com- 
prehension." What is "reading comprehension" to an adult? We had no 
way of discussing the skills the adults needed in terms which were 
meaningful to them. We thought this was one block to our being able to 
retain students. 

The GED is a long way off for people with low reading skill. We 
felt that non- reading adults find the road to reading long , vague , and 
unrelated to their real world. 
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Our hypothesis in writing the project was that if we could learn 
exactly what reading and math skills people need to work, we could 
build a meaningful program uround those skills. The fKrst thing we did 
was to go to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT), the Bible of 
the j^ob world. Exhibit A is what we found in one case (Body Fender), 
It has excluded any reference ,to math and communj cation skills. All 
the verbs describe the job-specific actions. 1riey relate to the func- 
tior.s a person does on^ the job, 

'In-order to address the prcolem of what academic skills surround 
this job, the DOT gives a one-page General Educational Development ma- 
trix for all occupations, listing on the left-hand side levels one 
through six, and across the top Reasoning Development, Mathematical 
Development, and Language Development. Body Fender is described as a 
three. That means, as far as Mathematical Development, the person 
should make arithmetic calculations involving fractions, decimals,, and 
percentages. As far as Language Development is, concerned-rand here i 
th:nk it is particularly difficult for this method to describe the 
academic tasks--the matrix indicates, ^'comprehens ion and expression of 
a letter to file, post, and mail; copy data; interview members of 
households to obtain such information as age, occupation, and number of 
children, to be used as data for surveys and economic studies; guide 
people on tours through historical and public buildings describing 
such features as size, value and points of interest,*^ Can you imagine 
yourself as a basic skills instructor teMing a person interested in 
becoming a body fender repair person that these are the skills he needs? 
It's not going to help. 

The DOT also lists the Specific Vocational Preparation, the amount 
of time it takes to become trained in the job-specific skills listed in 
the initial definitions; it doesn't really address academic skills. 

Acti vi ties 

So we wrote the ACE Project to: 

1. Develop an ABE instructional model which capitalized on the 
relationship between reading and employabi 1 i ty, 

2, Implement the model, 

3- Install the methods and materials in at least four local pro- 
g rams , 

k. Disseminate a catalog of competency-defined job descriptions 
in a how-to manual describing their development and use. 

Activities were divided into three phases. The first was to 
establish which were the 100 most frequently occurring entry-level jobs 
in San Mateo County. The second phase was to investigate the jobs and 
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Exhibit A 



BODY FENDER MECHANIC 



DOT CODE: 807.381 



DOT JOB DESCRIPTION: 

Repairs damaged bodies and body^parts of automobile vehicles, such 
as automobiles and light trucks. Examines damaged vehicles and 
estimates cost of repairs. Removes upholstery, accessories, 
electrical and hydraulic windov'-and-seat-operat ing equipment, and 
trim to gain access to vehicle body and fenders. PI aces:, *dol 1 y 
block against surface of ient^.d orea and beats oppos i te ^surface 
with hammer to remove dents. Fills depressions with solder or 
other plastic materia]:. R2moves excessively damaged fenders, 
panels, and gri'lls, us ing. .»renches and cutting torch, and attaches 
replacements by bolting or welding them in position. Straightens 
bent frames, using hydraulic jack and pulling device. Files, 
grinds, and sands repaired surfaces, using power tools and hand- 
tools. Refinishes repaired surface by painting with primer, coat 
and sanding it smooth. Aims headlights, aligns wheels, and bleeds 
hydraulic brake system. May paint surfaces after performing body 
repairs and be designated AUTOMOBI LE-BODY REPAIRMAN, COMBINATION. 
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gather as much of the context--and this is che di f ference— in which the 
skill occurs; e.g., job site signs, labels, oral directions, forms, 
manuals, everything we could get which demonstrated the need for basic 
skills. These are th^ tasks that we use, to talk to students about. We 
uX'd the j.jb descripu.ons to counsel stu'dents with a vocational focus 
and to establish instructional programs based on the skills detailed by 
the coh,patency-based job description, in math, communication, and job- 
getting skills. In the third phase, we planned to incorporate ACE's 
methods and materials in four local programs and to disseminate mater- 
ials. 



The Competency-Based Job Description 

Let us examine page one of the competency-based job description 
for Household Appliance Mechan i c (Exhi bi t B; . It contains information 
for the counselor— occupational title, DOT code, ACE number, a career 
ladder, the GEO level from the DOT, and, very importantly, a site where 
the job can be observed. Primary research, I think, is essential at 
this point in adult education. It's very important to get (Jursel y.e.s 
out in the real world and see what skills are needed and used by our 
adult students. Students should be encouraged to establish, as. much as 
they can, their own reasons for wanting ski 1 Is. If they have done that, 
a lot of the work is out of the way for the instructor. Then more 
effort can be put into teaching, and less on motivating students. 

We have listed the number of annual jobs likely to occur in San 
Mateo County. This is a cross between the Department of Labor's man- 
power projections for the San Fransisco Bay Area manipulated into San 
Mateo County projections and the California Employment Development De- 
partment's actual records for San Mateo County. This resu'.ts in an 
estimate--not an actual figure— but it says something valuable to the 
student. It says that we care about the number of jobs out there, and 
that he should, too. It's good information. It gives the student the 
idea that reality counts. 

The DOT description itself is something the counselor reviews with 
the student, step-by-step, in the initial process. 

On page two of the competency-based Job description for Household 
Appliance Mechanic (Exhibit C) , the groug^f^^entences on the right is a 
competency as defined by ACE. We believe a' competency is a combination 
of the reason a skill is required, a clear statement of the skill, and 
a test Item which demonst rat^is if the student has the skill. The compe- 
tency Is matched with the instructional objective in the left-hand column 
that s our item of control. That item is keyed back to our taxonomy of 
Instructional Objectives. We assemble our instructional materials 
around the objectives in the taxonomy. The instructional materials are 
not job related. The third portion of the competency is very important— 
a test for the student, so that when we sic with him in that initial in- 
take interview, we car hand him a pencil anJ say, "Do It." If It takes 
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COMPETENCY-BASED JOB DESCRiyTiON FACTSHEET 



OCCUPATIONAL TITLE: Household Appliance Mechanic 

DOT CODE: 827.281 

ACE NUMBER; 25 

CAREER LADDER 

FIRST LEVEL 

Household Appliance Mechanic 

SECOND LEVEL 

Appliance - Service Supervisor 

THIRD LEVEL 

Appl lance Repal r 
Shop Owner 

dot's General Educational Development Level k 

SITE WHERE THE JOB CAN BE OBSERVED: 

Nesco Appliance and Service 
1722 Gllbreth Road 
Bur1ingame» CA 9^010 

Hermcin PIne11> Mechanic 
Tony Leskln, Supervisor 



These materials were developed pursuant to a grant 
fromHEW.OE under PL 93-380, Section 309. This does^ 
not necessarily Imply endorsement of the content. 



EXHIBIT B 



NufT^er of Annual Jobs In San Mateo County 76 ■ This number Is based upon the 
San Francisco-Oakland SMSA, U*S, Census Manpower projections and the quarterly 
employment security application record system reports cn local San Mateo County 
Employment Development Department Job opening activity. 

Job Prerequisites: Application form; Interview with emphasis on mechanical 

ability, neat performance In writing, rapport with co-workers 

JOB DESCRIPTION (OOT)r Repairs gas and electric appliances and equipment, such 
as refrigerators, ranges, washing machines, hot-water heaters, toasters, and 
Itons, using hand tools. Disassen&les appliances and examines parts for defects* 
Repairs defective parts, using hand tools* Advises, customer on use and care of 
appliance* May estimate cost of repairs* May install appliances. Might be 
designated as ELECTRI CAL-Af-PLIANCE SERVICEMAN: GAS-APPLIANCE SERVICEMAN. 

THE ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR THE JOB OF 
HOUSEHOLD-APPLIANCE TECHNICIAN 

Below are listed first in general terms and then In specific competencies the 
math and communication activities which a person must typically be able to 
carry out to function successfully as a household-appliance technician. 

The right-hand column lists the exact competencies found to have been essential 
to the job in our on-site employee interview. This column also notes the skills 
which are prerequisite to those competencies. 

The left-hand column* states the skills In more general language. The controlled 
language of this column permits comparison of skills between occupations. 



*The I terns In the left-hand column have been abstracted from an abbreviated ver- 
sion of the taxonomy of generic skills developed by Kawula, W* i and Smith, A. 
pe W*, Getieric Skills Handbook of Occupation Information , Training Research and 
Development Station, Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, 1975. 




Exhibit C 



INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 



JOB COMPETENCIES 



lA.**! Given a series of numbers, in numeral form 
(e.g., 10, 20, 30), be able to copy series 
in hand-written form with 100? accuracy. 



The household appl lance mechanic must be able to 
order new parts to replace work op broken parts. 
To accomplish, this- task> the fitudent mus.t Be able 
.to copy parts numbers from catalogues onto order 
forms. To demonstrate the ability to perform 
this task, the student will copy the following 
parts numbers with 100% .accuracy: 

88103^5 
7979160 

3221if37 



Co 
o 



1A.A Write a whole number ^less than 10 million 

given the word nafne' of the number. 

1A.5 Count a set of up to 100 objects and 

state or write number oT objecti^ counted. 



See 1A.5? 



The household appl iance mechanic must be able to 
verify the number of items del ivered from a parts 
house. To accomplish this task, the student must 
be able to count a set of objects and write the 
To demonstrate the ability to perform 
the student will count the number of 
table and write the total on a. piece 



tdtal. 
this task,^ 
books on a 
of paper. 



1B.1 Perform additfons of v;hole numbers given 
instruction such as: What is the total 

of 5 and 8? 8 + 5 ° . 

8 plus 5 is . 8 

Find the sum of 8 and 5* 5 
Add 8 and 5. 
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15 minutes, we have to talk to him about whether or nat a job situation 
^wlll allow that kind of time for the accomplishment of a task. If he 
makes a mistake carrying ones or dealing with zeroes, we can start 
Identifying those sub-skills needed. If he doesn't, we can say, *'Con- 
gratulations I" and check that competency as accomplished. 

Every student has his own copy of the job description, so we can 
mark it up and make notes on it. 

The second item in the right-hand column is "See 1A.5". Hatching 
it in the left-hand column is Instructional Objective This ex- 

plains that 1A.^ is a prerequisite skill to 1A.5. 

We tried to include as much of the job-related academic tasks as 
we could--the visuals, the rulers,, and the meters, and the material that 
lets the student know that we were talking about the job they had in 
mind* 

The job description lists the math ski 1 1 s needed on the job and 
then the language skills needed. 

ACE Student Process 

How dp we use the job description? The first step is to bring the 
student in ifor counseling. Some pre-testing happens during this time;- 
we found some very simple tests that gave us a feel for rouqhly whai a 
student's readi ng: ski 1 1 s were. The student goes into counsel ing,, where 
he takes a look at himself--the skills he has used in the past, what his 
short-range job goals are, what his long-range job goals are, what the 
labor market for those skills is, and what skills various jobs deriiand. 
We know that .a student is through with that initial phase of counseling 
when he has settled on a job that's realistic, and he has achieved some 
degree of job focus and commitment sufficient to release the energy 
needed for a lengthy Instructional program. The counselors try to moti- 
vate the students. We want the students to be in control of the program; 
we put the responsibility on thein; but we have to get them to a point 
where they Ccin do that. 

At that time, too, the student reviews the job description from a 
counseling point of view, responding to his interest In each of the aca- 
demic and job-related tasks. 

The project instructor then develops a Student Competency Prof i le, 
based on the job description. The Student Competency Profile provides a 
graphic way to show what the student needs to do and can already do. 
Numbers on the profile represent Instructional Objectives. 

The instructor checks off the Instructional Objectives called for 
by the job description. As we test the student^ we can record what he 
can accomplish. In talking to the student, we check off in red anything 
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that he^ wants, because if he wants it and sees a reason for it, we don't 
need t'o~that's sufficient commitment for us* 

From there the instructor selects v/hat we call Student Assignment 
Cards, These detail a specific instructional program for the student. 
The Student Assignment Cards indicate whether or not a skill is required 
for a specific studeht, the Instructional Objective code number, and a 
summary of the objective as well as the criterion to be reached. When 
an objective is reached, the objective is signed and dated. This basic 
skjlls managernent system permitted us to individualize instruction for 
many students at one time without confusion. 

The counsel ing workshops focus on four areas: 

1. The student looks at himself . During these sessions the stu- 
dent goes through a very thorough self-assessment, establish- 
ing and examining as many as possible of his accomplishments. 

2» The, student looks at jobs . Using the DOT and other sources 
of job information, the student explores the kinds of jobs, 
which exist, v;hat people do on those jobs, and whi ch^ ones are 
in demand local ly, 

3- The student plans his career and educational goals. Using in- 
formation gathered from the above activities, the student 
plans his career, examining those educational requirements 
which various careers and jobs demand; 

A, The student prepares for a specific job: interview . Using the 
'Mnformational interview" and other techniques, the student 
prepares himself for a job search. This involves resume 
writing, application completion, interview skills, and locat- 
ing the hidden job market. 

I'd like to review the ACE student process. The student enters a 
short Initial counseling phase. Once he has established tentative job 
goals, he examines the job description to see what academic skills.are 
required. He is tested on those skills and a program is developed" to 
.teach him the skills he is lacking. These are recorded on the Student 
Competency Profile, as is his progress. He works at the various skills 
and continues attending the counsel ing workshops. As he achieves a 
skill, he is brought back to the job description for post-testing. 
Once he has completed all the academic skills required by his S€jlected 
job, he passes on to a job, to a training program, to regular adult 
education classes, to a new job description, or on to GED study. 



Comments and Suggestions 

1. If you are interested in developing a competency-based curri- 
culum, research the field. Find out from ERIC what has been 



done* Writing the measurable objectives necessary for 
competencyrbased curriculum is particularly arduous* If you 
do thorough research, you will probably find that work has 
been done in your area. You will have to adapt it to your 
ijtuatlon, but adapting is a great deal easier than generating 
a new curri cul um. 

2. Do primary research. Validate what you find in your research 
with primary research. Get your teachers out into the world 
of work^ to find out what skills are needed on the job. It 
wil,l help you, your teachers, and your students. It will give 
them a new perspective and a renewed sense of relevance. 

3. Involve counseling in your instructional design. As people 
learn job skills and job related academic skills, their per- 
ceptions of themselves and their capabilities (and, therefore, 
their potentials) change* Be ready to capitalize on these new 
insights to help students make the most suitable career plans. 

k* As you build your new curriculum, p(1^2ri> to recognize and credit 
students with the skills they bring to the school setting. In 
an attempt to work in the diagnostic/prescriptive model, don't 
fall into the trap of talking to students only about the 



We, and they> can learn a great deal about them as learners if 
we spend time helping them see themselves as skilled In some 
areas. By recognizing that they have been successful learners 
in the past, we can capitalize on that energy to generate new 
learning. We can also pick up information on their learning 
styles to share with them and to help us plan instructional 
programs that work for them. 



In Closing 

I'd like to show you a dramatization of what happens to a student 
who comes into our program. It's an Idealization, it'^ not a real thing;, 
none of our students actuaUy fit this model. But it takes you through 
every step and it gives it to you in a human way, not an abstract way. 



J.R.: Hi, Mm James Reynolds, and Md like to tell you something that 

happened to me awhille back. You see, I had been working as a bus 
boy for about five years when the place I worked at decided to 
have the waiters and waitresses do my job. Well, I really liked 
working there so I tried to become a waiter but it was tougher 
than. I thought. I needed better reading, writing, and math skills 
to do the job. I'd already known that I had to improve these 



ski 1 Is they need . 
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skills and I had taken some night classes, but I never seemed to 
learn verf/ much. The teachers either went too fast or too slow 
and I got confused' or bored. Then I heard about this school called 
ACE where I could learn at my town pace and just study things that 
were important to me, like the reading and math that I would, need 
to become a waiter. I found out later that ACE knew what skills I 
needed as a waiter because they'd actually interviewed a waiter 
and asked him a lot of questions about just what math and reading 
he had to do on his job. 

The Project Director: The ACE project had interviewed people working in 
the most frequently available entry-level jobs in San Mateo County. 
They spent-anjigur and a half with the worker at the job site and 
learned what math and co-imunication skills he needed on the job* 
ACE asked such questions as: In your work do you count? In your 
work do you add or subtract? Multiply or divide? Round-off num- 
bers? Do you solve problems like determining the percent of a 
number? Do you read labels on common products? Do you fill out a 
time card? The interviewer also recorded the reason the skiM is 
needed. The interviewer collected copies of job-rel ated materials 
--forms, signs, labels, manuals, charts and graphs. The informa- 
tion was then written into competencies and matched against In- 
structional objectives. These tasks were assembled Into competency- 
based job descriptions. 

J.R. : The first time I saw one of the ACE job descriptions was when I 

talked to the AUE counselor. First, though, she wanted me to be 

sure that the waiter job description was the one I wanted to work 
on . 



The Counselor: Mm Linda Kurtz, the counselor for the project. After 
James called for an appointment, I explained the ACE program, that 
it is an academic skills training program, and I got some basic 
commitments from him on his willingness to expend a certain amount 
of time and energy working toward gaining these basic academic 
skills. Then I .presented him with some vocational counseling exer- 
cises to assess his Interest in different job areas. James's 
responses indicated an Interest In the service skilled occupations 
which confirmed what he said /about wanting to work with people. 
Wo discussed' the job of waiter as to how It fit In with the service 
skivvied occupations and set up an interview with a waiter and his 
supervisor so that James could find out, and confirm for himself 
what the physical and academic requirements of the job were. James 
needed a lot of work on InterNjewIng for a job and assessing his 
skills, so I set him up to atf:end our weekly job development work- 
shops to work on such things tis skills identification, application 
filling out, methods for gainl-ng Information about differ/ant jobs, 
and job interviewing techniques. He agreed to meet with me indivi- 
dually as well so that we could periodically assess his progress. 
I then referred him to our Instructor so that she might more fully 
explain the .academic requirements of the job description and deter- 
mine those skills James already had. 
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The Instructor: Once James had focused on a job goal, we used the 
waiter job description to determine James's skill level* 
James tried each of the competency tasks on the job descrip- 
tion and discovered for himself those things he could already 
do and those things he could not yet do. For example, James 
tried writing out a sample order si ip to determine whether he 
ccould accomplish competency 2ZE.k in the job description. 
This test required a variety of skills—reading a menu, writ- 
ing the words from the menu, adiiing the total > computing the 
sales tax as well as completing the- order form itself* James 
found that this and othe»- competencies, requi red ski 1 Is he had 
not yet mastered. We noted those skills James possessed and 
those he had yet to attain to satisfy the job description of 
waiter on his student competency profile* We talked about 
where he- would begin and what lay ahead. ! selected the 
assignment sheets corresponding to the competencies required 
for his job description and put them in his folder along with 
his competency profile sheet so that his tutors would have a 
record of his, progress as well as a general overview. 

J.R.: After I met with Jan to go over my instructionaf program, she 
introduced me to Mike and Penny, the two instructional aides 
who would bti helping me with my reading and math skills and^ 
giving me the competency tests vf they thought I was ready. 
I've been at ACE for about three iTionths now, and it would 
take a pretty long time for me to explain everything I We 
worked on, so let me just tell you what I did last week at > 
ACE. My scheduled time at ACE is Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day from 10 o'clock to 12 o'clock. I work on math at 10 and 
reading at 11. Monday, I met with Mike at 10 as usual . . . 

M. : Hi , James . 

J.R.: How ya doin', Mike? 

M.: Uh, pretty good. Every time you come in now, weMl have you 
fill out this time card. It's similar to one you might have 
to fill out on the job. You need to write what time you came 
in, and then when you leave, you'll put what time you left 
and how long you 'were here, so you have to be able to figure 
our time. 'The numbers on the side are for what day of the 
month so you need to look at the calendar and figure out what 
day it is and be sure to write your times in the spaces next 
to that day. 

J.R.: Hmmm. I never had to do that before. We always had, you 

know, the kind that you punched in, so, I don't know, maybe 
it might be useful if I go to work some other place where 
they had me filling it out myself. 

M.: Yeah, this is sort of a doing thing instead of an instruction 
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thJng* Why don't you pick up your folder, and go in the small 
room in back where it's quiet and try this test? 

J^R*: OK- 

• . ♦ Well, how'd I do on that test, Mike? 

M* : You did real well* I con't think you're gonna have any problems 
making change* 

J^*R*: Yeah, I think the workshop I went to really helped* 

M* : Well, that just about finishes off decimals now* So ♦ ♦ ♦ let*s 
take a look. Let's write this in and see how far you've come now* 
You've just finished decimals. Aivd you've finished all your whole 
numbers. So • . . 

J.R.: Boy, I've come pretty far. When I first started here I didn't 
think I was going to be able tc .do all that stuff. 

M. : Yeah, you've come a long way. 

J.R. : Well, what's gonna be next? 

M, : Well, the next thing we're going to do is find out what a percent 
means and how to do 'em . . . how to figure out like sales tax or 
discounts. 

J.R.: Yeah, I'll have to be able to do that kinda stuff, huh? 

M. : Yeah. It won't be too tough, though. It's, mostly just mul ti plV- .i'g 
with decimals. Anyway, we'll start on that next time. It's just 
about time for your reading instruction. 

Penny: HI, James. 

J.R.: Hi. 

P.: Uh . . . OK, the next thing we're going to do is work on filling 

out applications and other forms, so I want you to try filling out 
this application, and then-we'll go over it together. 

J.R.: OK. 

P.: OK, James. Are you through with the application? 
J.R. : Al 1 done. 

P.: And how do you think you did? 

J.R. : Well, I think I did pretty well on the education and employment 
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history kinds of things 'cause, you know, Mve filled out other^ 
before working on things like that, but I had trouble on a few 
spots. There's some words • • . uh • • • Mm not sure what they 
are. 

P.: OK. Let me take a look. Like what words did you not recognize? 
J%R.: r*m not sure what ... 

P.: ph. That's 'spouse'. Do you know what a spouse is? 
J.R.: Does that mean like your wife? 

P.: Right. Your wife. It means husband or wife. It would just depend 
on who's filling It out. And . . Oh, that word? That's 'affilia^ 
tions'^ and it is sort of like clubs, ,9roup5., you know, like in the 
^community, groups outside of your job, or school . . . 

J.R.: Like the YMCA? 

P.: Yeah. And you'd want to put that down because they sometimes like 
to know that you have outside interests. Well, OK, l^'ve got some- 
thing here called the Language Master that mi^ght help you with 
those words you don't know 'cause we don't have regular tapes like 
we did for all those sight words that you'd use in everyday life. 
These are more specific. You'd just use them for, you know... -Hke 
filling out job applications. Anyway, what you do Is tske the 
card, put i-t in the machine, and you'll hear me saying the word at 
the same time that you're looking at it while it goes through the 
machine. So look through this stack of cards and decide which ones 
you don't know by sight, and which ones you need to learn. Listen 
to them until you know every word well enough to say it before you 
hear it. 

J.R.: Uh, will we go over the meaning afterwards? 

P.: Oh, yeah. I want you to include in the pile any words that you 

don't know tha meanings of as well as the ones you can't pronounce. 

J.R.: Will I have to learn how to spell them, too? 

P.: No, not right now anyway. We can work on that later if you want 
tOy but this exercise is just so you'll recognize them on the 
"application. Oh . . . and another thing you might do. Have you 
been going to LPrida's workshops regularly? 

J.R. : Yeah. 

P.: OK. There's one tomorrow that would be really helpful for you. 
She's not going to be talking about things like using the phone 
book and the v/ant ads to contact people like In the other work- 
shops, but she's going to have a man come in who does a lot of 
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interviewing for his company, and he's going to give you some 
ideas on what you should say and shouldn't say, how to look and 
just a whole lot of tips on how to handle yourself in an inter- 
view so if you can make that, it's tomorrow at IK 

J.R.: Is he an employer that gives interviews? 

P.: Uh, he's the head of the personnel department where he works so 
he's the guy that knows, 

J*R.: What, like stuff they lock for? 

P.: Right, and I think it would be worth going to do — going to, so 
try to make that tomorrow, and I'll see you Wednesday. 

J.R.:. OK. Bye. 

P.: Bye. 

J.R.: I went to the workshop as Penny had suggested and found cut a lot 
about the "do's" and "don't's" of interviewing for a job. I met 
;with Mike and Penny again on Wednesday and Friday at my usyal time, 
and Friday afternoon I went to a workshop on map reading. It was 
different from the counseling workshops that are given in a weekly 

^ • -series. The counselling workshops are mostly about getting a job 
and the Instructional workshops are about things people noed to 
know in everyday life. They're not siven on a Vieekly basi.s, and 
each one is about a different skill, like telling time, using a 
calendar, or balancing your checkbook. The one that really, helped 
me was the one I went to a few weeks ago on making change.. There 
we actually got to handle real money and count back change. I 
thought I would probably have to do that if I got a job as a 
waiter. There were other students there who were interested in 
cashiering jobs and other jobs that they might have to count 
change. Some people v;ere there just because they thought it would 
be a good Idea to know that. 

Throughout the time i've been here at ACE, I've been meeting with 
Linda and attending her workshops. Counseling has helped me get a 
better idea of what I want to do, and Itt's also shown me that there 
are many more possibi rit?ies than I first realized. Jan and l-have 
looked over the job description of waiter ^again, and we both feel 
that I'm very close to finishing it. I've passed a lot of compe- 
tencies since I've been here at ACE. 

Well, thanks to ACE, I feel confident about becoming a waiter, but 
the nx)st important thing is that I feel confi,dent about learning. 
Maybe I'll choose some other job goal. I think I can handle it now. 



(END OF SCRIPT) 
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THE ADULT PERFORMANCE LEVEL APPROACH IN 
ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



"PANEL PRESENTATION-- 



Buddy Lyle, APL Project Director 
The University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 

Rosemary Dav/son, Coordinator 
Competency-Based Diploma Project 
Los Angeles Unified School District 
Los Angeles, California 

Harry E. Frank, Associate Professor 
Vocational and Adult Education 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 



What this panel would like to accomplish is to give you an over- 
view or a comprehensive look at what the Adult Performance Level ^project 
is all about. Very briefly, it is a competency-based approach to func- 
tional literacy* We hope to establish the basis and grounds for a happy 
marriage between the competency-based approach to functional literacy- 
and the competency-based approach to vocational education. There are 
definite implications for some good things to happen, should that 
marriage take place. 

There are some people in this room that I know are quite knowledge- 
able in the Adult Performance Level project and concept. Mr. Lee from 
Kansas was on our original National Advisory Council. Norma Brewer was 
in on our initial attempt at developing curriculum for the APL program. 
Karin "Whitson, formerly from Texas ASM and how here at The Center, has 
worked very closely with us on the project. 

Let me now present the slide/tape program. 



As an update, at last count I think there were well over 100 proj- 
ects across the nation that v/ere funded through 309 monies in the Adult 
Basic Education programs to work in the area of either APL and/or 
competency-based education. In Texas we are basically out of the research 



Overview 



(Buddy Lyle) 



(SI ide/Tape) 




phase* We are into programming* Over the last couple of years we have 
been working on curriculum and we are operating in adult: education pilot 
sites now* We have seven sites that %re working with the APL curriculum 
in their regular Adult Education programs* We have been able to, pi lot a 
competency-based diploma program for adults in 10 sites in Texas* 

There are some exciting things going on* This coming year what we 
hope to do is bring the resources of the Manpower programs, vocational 
education, the competency-based diploma programs, and the regular adult 
education programs to bear on offering those services that disadvantaged 
adults need in the sites in which we are operating* 



Some time ago I was reading the mail, and I saw this^article about 
the Adult Performance Level study* I thought, ''What's the government 
throwing money away on now?" Then, I observed the practicality of the 
study and \. thought maybe I could answer some questions contained in the 
material* I thought, ''Goodness, this must be a real good test, because 
I can answer some of the questions!" That sold me on the APL-related' 
programs* 

theory Into Practice 

We in Alabama and Auburn University got to working on'^APL and 
competency-base.d education* I want to emphasize the implementation of 
competency-based education that has been brought to us through research 
of both the Vocational-Technical Education Consortium of States (V-TECS) 
and the APL studies* I think that it is extremely important that v/e try 
to implement research findings* We have had a lot of good ideas in the 
past, for a short period, backed with much publicity and enthusiasm, but 
a couple of years later we have forgotten them* Well, we can't afford 
to do that with these two areas in adult vocational education* 

I was a vocational teacher before I became a college professor, 
and have enjoyed my experiences in both fields* Being a college profes- 
sor gives me an opportunity to develop implementation techniques based 
on research* People are always talking about the lack of practicality 
of the Ivory Tower* Sometimes I think the Ivory Tower is ready to take 
on some innovative projects about as quickly as some of the people out 
in the field* ' » 

What we are trying to, do — and I think it's an important considera- 
tion for many of our universities and state departments of education — 
is to look at how to get from theory to practice* What vocational people 
talk about a lot of the time is this business of getting theory applied 
in the real world* Let's put theory into practice* We have adequate 
theory to provide the base for improving adult vocational education. 



APL Linkage with Adult Vocational Education in Alabama 
' (Harry E* Frank) ' 
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Support Needed 



The APL study and the V-TECS efforts have helped us In getf'ing edu-^ 
catlbnal needs identified. We now have studies to support and give us 
some- guidance across the gulf separating theory and practice, and we need 
some support from two groups. One of these groups is the practitioners. 
We need to get instructors to meet some important educational needs 
through the use of APL arid V-TECS guides. 

Another group from which we need support is the administrators. 
It's really strange that we have less preparation for administrators in 
•vocational education and adult education than in lunchroom management. 
Maybe we need to get our APL work V-TECS catalogs and acquaint adm ini" 
strators with them. We need their support in curriculunTHevelopment. 
Some way >we. have to. let people know what we are about and what might be 
done to improve adult and youth vocational instruction. 

We need support from learning resources personnel, who need some 
knowledge of APL. Exhibit A presents the APL matrix. Our instructional 
guides were developed by practitioners over a period of time. They in- 
clude suggested learner activities, teacher activfties, and learning 
resources on each of the APL identified tasks. We vvorked oir this prpject 
for 2i years and we have had revisions since then. The teachers would 
try these guides and then make some adjustments. We thought that was a 
desirable basis for making changes. We had experts in the field help 
with the technical areas. We also utilized appropriate Input from 
learners. 



Program Development 

We developed some materials based on APL for persons wi^th limited 
competence in reading comprehension and ability. These were developed by 
a couple of our people in their graduate studies, working on a one-to-one 
basis with some non-readers. These projects have Implications for 
several levels of learners. The APL content might be altered for the 
people who are up on "silk stocking row" — for example, with consumer 
economics — and we do have a lot of these people with many needs. 

This Is not just an adult basic education program. If our learners 
are incompetent in the Identified tasks and v/e have learning resources 
and some enthusiasm among the teachers, we can help the learners in be- 
coming competent. In our Instructional guide we have listed for each 
task the Instructor activities, learning activities, and the resources 
that might be used In teaching. These are Instructional guides, they 
aren't the last word — there must be adaptation to the target group of 
people with which we are working. That was our approach in developing 
the guides. 

We have a project that we will be working on this next year, funded 
by USOE. V/hat we are going to do in this project is to find out from 
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some practitioners and people who have been using APL what they would 
suggest for a nx:>del of infusing APL into vocational and adult programs* 

We have a good administrative set-up at Auburn University, because 
we are the Department of Vocational and Adult Education* This makes 
resource persons available; we have, contact with a lot of students who 
are not only adult educators but are adult vocational educators* We 
feel that this is an excellent opportunity for us to work with that 
selected group of practitioners. 

] 

Infusing APL Concepts 

As indi cat"ecl« earl ier, we are going to attempt to infuse APL into 
adult vocational programs. We will use the APL Commercial Assessment 
Estimate printed by the American Cojlege Testing Service as a .pre- test 
and post-test. The A section of the tests will be used prior ta the 
71 hours of instruction and we will check individual competency at the 
end of that time with the B section. We are trying to get this infor- 
mation on 10 classes of adults. 

We are going to work with teachers, provide APL-related training, 
and develop some specific competencies that have, been identified as 
being important for persons who are working with competency-based pro- 
grams, including the APL related instruction. We have endorsed some 
of the competencies suggested by Mocker in Kansas and will try to 
develop them. 

All participants will become acquainted with the APL concepts and 
their relationship to education. Some of the people that we worked with 
previously utilized the APL assessment instruments to help adult students 
locate their areas of need. 

In other areas we will help Instructors select curriculum that will 
provide adult learners with skills to become a problem solver in all 
knowledge areas, with special attention given to occupational knowledge. 

Even though several of our adult educators have worked extensively 
to get APL incorporated in their curri culumi^Tfiany adult students who 
have a definite goal, such as passing the GEO, are going to be less apt 
to want to spend time on APL. We need to work with those people who 
have a negative attitude toward APL and try to create a climate that 
will encourage learners to participate. Sometimes people don't partici- 
pate because they are unfamiliar with the implications for their self- 
development. 

Our main concern in this new project Is to infuse APL concepts 
into adult vocational programs. Our project will be conducted next 
year with the post-secondary adult vocational groups. 

We worked with a similar project last year with a formal course 
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enrolling, 10 teachers that were working with APL infusion into adult 
programs* Some Were vocational, some were not. During the course, the 
teachers in Hadiscn County Alabama made out plans for infusion and then 
they carried these out and reported to the project director. They were 
w6rl<ing with many diifferent types of learning situations, and the one 
that didn't work was with those pursuing the GED. Others in horticulture, 
homa management, and several other areas did use the APL curriculum to 
some extent* 



The Future 

The main thing that we need to look at is that while working with 
adult groups, we ought to consider needs, not only in the vocational 
field, but in related fields. You have an opportunity to include APL 
in adult vocational programs. Many adults will choose this type of 
learning if given a choice. One thing we will work on in the future is 
to have specialists in an area come in for one hour of instruction with 
adult groups. These specialists will help develop those competencies 
needed to support the vocational competencies. We worked with two na- 
tional seminar groups in Auburn previously. Our project for next year 
will include contacting people, from those groups--and I would like to 
hear from some of you— regarding how APL has been infused into other 
programs so that we can learn from them. Hopefully, v;e will have 
definite data on vocational education for adults which includes APL 
concepts. 



COMMENTS BY BUDDY LYLE: 

Let me make a comment about one thing Harry said about an APL 
curriculum in a GED program. The jury is still out on whether that's 
going to work or not, but we did work with 10 learning centers in 
Louisiana last year. They ran an experimental class using the APL curri- 
culum and a control class using the traditional pre-GED instruction. 
They just got the results from those 10 pilot sites and compiled them- 
On a very limited sample (160 students), people ia the APL instructional 
program showed significant gain both on the APL test and on the Cali- 
fornia Test of Achievement (adult level). So we feel this may sa/ some- 
thing as to whether or not the curriculum can be used in a pure GED pro- 
gram. 



The Division of Career and Continuing Education of the Los Angeles 
Unified School District is engaged in two competency-based education 
projects. The Adult Competency-Based Diploma Project was begun approxi- 
mately two years ago and components of that project will be pilot tested 
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Life Skills for Job Success and the Adult 
Competency-Based Diploma Projects 
(Rosemary Dawson) ^ 




this fall. My remarks today are addressed primarily to the Vocational 
Education Act (VEA) project, "Life Skills for Job Success," which will 
begin October 1, VS77* Many of the -procedures that were used in the 
Diploma Project will be replicated in this new project. The processes 
.applicable to any competency-based program being developed are the focus 
of this presentation. 



The Problem and the Need 



The major premise on which the VEA project, "Life Skills for Job 
Success," is based is that many people who are competent or even profi- 
cient in skills strictly related to job performance are not successful 
In the world of work. This Is because they are incompetent in the every 
day life skills which affect a person's ability to complete vocational 
education programs, to enter the labor force, to retain a job, to ad- 
vance on a job, or even to be satisfied as a worker. Although it is 
widely recognized that job preparation should not be limited solely to 
the acquisition of an occupational skill, traditionally and currently, 
occupational training programs are primarily concerned with training for 
specific job skills. There are several reas.ons why this Is true: 

1. There Is a limited amount of usable curriculum materials which 
adult educators can use to provide the kinds of instruction in 
functional competence that their students need. 



2. There is a lack of Instructional management plans through 
which vocational students can receive the kind of academic or 
functional competency instruction they need. 

3. In many programs vocational Instructors are under pressure to 
place students within a given period of time. In some pro- 
grams, for example, 72 hours are allocated for training. The 
vocational instructor wants to be sure .that the students have 
those job-specific skills needed for placement. There appears 
to be no tlnie for anything that is not directly related to the 
occupational ski 1 1 . 

There is an Inability of many teachers to utilize the concept 
of functional competency, which Involves an Interdisciplinary 
approach in the teaching of life skills. 



ThL3e areas are the needs to which "Life Skills for Job Success" 
Is addressed. A reoriented approach to vocational education must be 
supported by the materials, delivery systems, and inservice programs re 
quired to make it a reality. 



A Model of Functional Competency 

The first process I want to discuss is the development of a model. 
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About 18 months ago when we decided to conceptualize what is meant by 
functional competence within the Divisionof Career and Continuing Edu- 
cation, we developed a model which differs from the wel 1-publ icized 
model desioned by the University of Texas at Austin in the Adult Per- 
formance Level (APL) Study; During our model^muddl i ng we decided that 
the primary' change we wanted was to make the model learner-centered, 
Le/, to put the adult learner in the center of the educational program, 
in the middle of the curriculum. 

Others in this workshop have mentioned the importance of H,umanistic 
education, that it is important not to leavfe out interpersonal skills and 
the affect. By including **YOU and YOU VALUES' ' our attempt is to recog- 
nize that the student comes into any educational program with a set of 
values- One of the initial activities, therefore, in which a student 
vyill be engaged during the program is value clarification which will 
lead to goal setting, and then to assessment; 

Building out from the learner as the center are the basic'ski 1 Is. 
Some of these are the traditional communication and computation skills 
Included in the APL model (You, the Reader, the Writer,, the Listener, 
the Speaker, and the Computer). To these have been added the Interactor 
(interpersonal skills), the Chooser (decision-making and values), the 
Problem Solver, the Creator (creative processes), and the Doer (psycho- 
motor skills). These 10 basic skill areas are those each student is to 
develop and apply. Again, the terminology for the skills is learner- 
oriented rather than subject-oriented. 

These skills in isolation don't help the student much to function 
effectively in everyday life. It is in theiT application that they be- 
xoRie important, particularly to adult students. Therefore, each of the 
10 skills are applied in each of the six content areas defined by the 
Model. Some of the content areas are basically the same as in the APL 
model — the Citizen (APL Government and Law), the Worker (APL Occupational 
Knowledge), the Healthy Person (APL Health) in which both physical and 
psychological health are included, and the Consumer (APL Consumer Econo- 
mics). To these have been added You, the Home and Family Member, and 
the Utilizer of Leisure. Competency in the utilization of leisure was 
considered vital in view of future shorter work weeks, longer lives, 
early retirement, and a greater array of leisure activities. Constant 
changes in the values, structures, and functions of the home and family 
emphasize the need for competence in this area. The area of Community 
Resources in the APL model is subsumed in each of the six content areas 
of the Los Angeles model. For instance. Citizen competencies were 
written for community resources related to citizenship. 

When we have a fully-functional competency-based Diploma Program, 
our students will demonstrate .the 10 basic skills, a core set of the 
functional competencies, and then each student will choose one speciali- 
zation. The options include advanced academic, vocational, and avoca- 
tional • 
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Thus, the Los Angeles Model establishes the learner as the center 
of the jDrogt^am, identifies the components of the program, and shows the 
relationships between the learner and the learner's skills, content area 
competencies, and advanced special ization ♦ 



Development of a Pool of Functional Competencies 

"Life Skills -for Job 'Success" and the Adult Competency-Based 
Diploma Project are APL-related but do not incorporate APL competencies 
and objectives as developed by the University of Texas* The development 
of the Los Angeles competencies drew upon APL objectives and those from 
a variety of other sources. 

Another process we used is the development of a pool of functional 
competencies. In effect, this process describes how you could develop a 
pool of any kind of competencies. You don't have to start at ground 
z<iro; <use what has already been done. 

Many exis,ting sets of instructional goals and objectives are avail- 
able for traditional curriculum In grades K-12. The re j are few, however, 
which are solely concerned with everyday living skills required of adults. 
The sets of such goals, objectives, or competencies In the area of func^ 
tional skills vary not only In terms of how they are stated but also in\ 
the types of skills included. Most Include only minimal survival skills 
and none includes all of the skill and content areas considered ta be 
vital to functionaT competency. Therefore, a comprehensive set of poten- 
tial competencies has been developed. This set will be used In the com- 
petency rating activity with a wide range of educational constituents 
concerned whth preparing adults for job success. 

Although no one set of existing goals was sufficient, existing 
sources were used as a stiarting point. A team of teachers collected 
and studied goals, objectives, and competencies from a variety of 
sources. These included the Adult Performance Level (University of 
Texas at Austin, 1975), Central New. York External Diploma Program (NIckse, 
1975), Oregon Graduation Requiremei/ts (Fassold, 197^), National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (Citizenship, Basic Skills and Career and Occupa- 
tional Objectives), Los Angeles Unified School District--Di vision of 
Career and Continuing Education course out 1 ines , Educational Goals Cata- 
log (State of California Department of Education, 197^), and a variety 
of Instructional materials. 

From these sources, statements were compiled which reflected appli- 
cation of the skills in the content areas. These statements were reviewed 
in order to eliminate duplicate ideas and to combine overlapping Ideas. 
The remaining statements were reviewed and revised for comprehensiveness. 
Competency statements for topics not covered by existing sources were 
generated. 
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The next step was to develop sample performance indicators for 
each competency stateim.nt • These are illustrative of the ways in which 
a learner might demonstrate a competency; they are not all-inclusive. 

Several further reviews and revisions took place. First, each of 
the content areas was reviewed by at least one subject matter specialist 
in the field. These iiubject matter specialists were asked to comment 
on comprehensiveness :and note finy omissions, to correct any errors in 
concept or terminology, and to make other suggestions as needed. The in- 
formation from the subject matter specialists was used to revise existing 
competency specifications and to add new ones. 

The total number of competencies is 139*^with 19-26 competencies 
in each of the six content areas. Each competency specification was 
printed on a 5" x 8-' card. 

Competency referencing 

In order to iden'cify. the everyday life competencies crucial to 
success in the world of wcxk, a wide range of educational constituents con- 
cerned with vocational education will participate in a competency rating, 
acti vi ty. 

More than fifty decision-makers in Los Angeles, representing busi- 
ness, labor , government, and parent/community groups are members of the 
Policy Advisory Committee, sponsored by the Institute for Educational 
Leadership's **The Associates Program," These PAC members are Tdenti fy ing 
ana exploring major issues in career education, and are developing plans 
of action and implementation to meet the needs of our community. Each 
of the five Regional Occupational Centers has an advisory committee to 
assist the administration in meeting their community needs. Five business 
and community representatives will be chosen from each committee to assist 
in this^ project. 

Regional Occupational Center classropni teachers will be designated 
by their administrators to assist in this project, bringing to the group 
their professional expertise both as instructors and as successful mem- 
bers of the business/industrial work force. 

To assess participants* educational privities, a technique has 
been designed to obtain ratings for each of the potential competencies. 
Each person will receive a set of competency cards, four sorting envel- 
opes and a directions page. The envelopes wi^l 1 be labeled as follows: 
(4) Crucial to job success; (3) Very important to job success; (2) some- 
what important to job success; (1) Not important to job success. The 
envelopes will serve as sorting mats during the rating activity, after 
which the cards on each envelope will be placed inside the envelope. With 
this technique, the participants will not need to do the tedious, time- 
consuming task of tallying their ratTrigs, 
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Development of Instructional Materials 



On the basis of the competency preferencing activities, the 
2k competencies which are most highly rated will be the topics of 
what we term Co'>petency Achievement Packets or CAPs. CAPs are currently 
being developed for the Diploma Project and the same procedures and for- 
mat will be used in the Life Skills Project. 

1 . Derivation of Behavioral ly-Stated Instructional Objectives 

Having identified the everyday life competencies crucial 
to success in the world of work, the next major task will 
.be to describe the specific outcomes that, if achieved, 
demonstrate achievement of the competency.- 

Behavioral ly stated instructional .objectives will be derived 
from the competency statements. These instructional objectives 
will constitute the basis for selecting the specific learning 
activities, choosing the content for use iri the development 
of the activities, Jetermining appropriate and desirable 
modes for developing the instructional activities, and evalu" 
ating student outcomes. 

2. Construction of Performance Measures 

The next task will be to specify the performance measures 
to be used to assess whether or not the instructional objec- 
tives have been achieved. Alternative evaluative techniques 
will be investigated, such as criterion-referenced tests, 
expert judgement, interviews, observations, reviev/ of experi- 
ential learning and performance tasks. Assessment measures 
will be constructed for pre and post-testing in order to use 
a diagnostic/prescriptive instructional approach. The measures 
selected and/or constructed to be used in determining learner 
performance will be evaluated according to the following 
cr i teria : 

a. feasibility 

b. sens i ti vi ty 

c. validity 

d. rel iabil ity 

e. interpretabi 1 i ty 

3. Specification of Methods 

Each objective will be analyzed in order to determine the most 
appropriate instructional strategy and the media to be used. 
The content to be presented, the practice to be provided and 
the media to be used will be prescribed. Community resources 
which are available to assist with competency acquisition will 
be included in the specifications. Strategy prescriptions 
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and media forms will be evaluated according to the following 
criteria: 



a. probable effectiveness 

b. relevance of content 

c. economy of design 

d. manageability 

k. Development of Prototype Modules 

The development of the prototype modules will include^ the col- 
lection of existing materials that may be integrated into them, 
the production of materials such as slides, audio tapes, or 
graphics, and the compilation of the material's which wiM make 
up the prototype modules. 

5. Technical Review of Prototype Hodulej_ 

As each prototype module is finished, a panel of pilot test.^ 
personnel and advisory council members will review and critique 
the module. 

6. Revisions , i f Needed, 

The prototype modules will be revised according to the sugges- 
tions of the technical reviewers. 



Pilot Testing and Evaluation of the CAPs 

Our pilot test for the VEA project will be conducted at two regional 
occupational centers, one skills center, and a community adult school 
which bas a vocational program. 

Several kinds of formative evaluation data will be col lected— that 
is the kind of information needed to make revisions in the CAPs. First 
is "implementation" data. "Is the CAP being implemented as planned or 
are other things being done with the materials?" Second is "achieve- 
ment" dat "Are the students becoming competent?" Third is "attitude 
data. "How do the students and the teachers feel about the CAP?" 

On the basis of these data, revisions will be made as necessary. 



Components of the Competency Achievement Packets (CAPS ') 

A student will not get an entire CAP at once. Rather, it will be 
set up somewhat like a kit with different components in separate files. 
A learner will first get an introductory section' which includes a com- 
petency statement, a rationale addressed to the student (Why This Is 
Important For You), and information concerning other related competenci 
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which are part of the sequence. Also included in this section 
are the specific behavioral objectives, usually 3"6 per CAP. The basic 
skiJls that will be required are listed since there is a constant stress 
on the application of the basic skills to the life content areas. Any 
special vocabulary for the CAP that the student will need before working 
the CAP or will learn during the CAP are given- 

In terms of assessment, pre and post tests for each objective are 
included. Diverse assessment techniques .are used in a diagnostic-pre- 
scriptive approach. 

In each CAP there is an Assessment Checklist. On the basis of 
the pretest 'for each objective and s/jb-portion of each objective, the 
instructor either indicates ''competent*' or "needs work." If the student 
is "competent", he/she proceeds to the next objective or to the next 
CAP. If work IS needed, appropriate learning activities are assigned 
on the Record Page which lists all of the possible activities that a 
5tudent might do.. Most students will not do all of them. Some students 
requi-'^e only a brief review and could receive a one-page summary. 
Others wil-1 need more sophisticated kinds of instruction, such as multi- 
media, programmed text, or group discussion- 

A diversity of instructional modes is incorporated into the CAPs^ 
The work is not individualized in terms of a student always working 
alone in a'study carrell. It is individualized in terms of being diag- 
nostic-prescriptive, in terms of allowing students to proceed at thefr 
own rate, and in terms of achievcn^ent levels being fixed. 

A final section for the student is called "Putting It to Use." ' 
"I've learned it, I've demonstrated it, but how do I put it to use in 
my everyday life?" Som<i applications that the student doesn't have to 
do then and there but which provide ideas for applying the competency 
in everyday life close the CAP. 



Management Plan for Linking Vocational Education Programs and 
Adult Education Programs . 

Making available effective instructional materials to teach the 
everyday life competencies crucial to success in the world of work is not 
sufficient to insure that all students who need such instruction will get 
it. The current organization and scheduling of vocational programs fre- 
quently inhibits the vocational students' access to academic programs. 
Consequently, in addition to the development of the competency-based 
instructional modules, another major task of the project will be to develop, 
pilot test and evaluate a management plan for linking vocational education 
programs and adult education programs. 
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The accomplishment of this objective will be a joint effort ^of 
xhe project staff, the pilot test location teachers and administrators, 
•the advisory council and students. 

An analysis of existing methods of providing vocational and aca- 
demic programs concurrently will ib^ made. Those techniques which are 
effective will be considered for Inclusion In the management plan. 
Other, more non-traditional delivery systems and schedules will bcv In- 
vestigated. As a result of several planning sessions, a model plan 
will be pilot tested in the four locations. Formative evaluation data 
will be collected to determine how the plan is working. Revisions wijl 
be made as -needed. Complete docurrientatlon will be maintained including 
student participation, attendance, progress and opinions, and the 
opinions of the instructors and administrators; 



Inservice Training 

Personnel to be invaWed In the pilot testing of the competency- 
based instructional modules will attend indepth workshops in order to 
clarify the purposes and procedures that must be foMowed to insure that 
the prototype pilot testing is carried out as designed and to insure that 
the formative evaluation data collected are adequate. Four sessions wiJ 1 
be designed anci conducted to meet the needs of th; pi:lot test personnel. 
These will be held every other month from January through July. 



'*Life Skills for Job Success" is a bridge-building effort to span 
the gaps presently separating adult vocational programs and other programs 
which teach skills related to job success, in order to prepare adults nore 
fully for the world of Work. At the end of the project, the competencies 
considered to be most crucial to job success will have been identified, 
Ik Competency Achievement Packets will have been developed, pilot tested, 
revised and validated, and a management plan to link vocational and aca- 
demic programs for adults will have been designed. 



SUMMARY 
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ADMINISTRATION, DEVELOPMENT, AND OPERATION OF A 
COMPETENCY-BASED ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 



William C. Knaak, Superintendent 
916 Area Vo-Tech Institute 
White Bear Lake, Minnesota 



Before we can talk very descriptively about adult vocational in- 
struction, Md like to attempt a couple of definitions. 

What is adult vocational instruction? To explain my feelings 
about this, I need to tell you a little bit about our 916 Area Vo-Tech 
Institute student body. We have In current enrol Irnent about 1,800 
full-time post-secondary vocational-technical students. Within that 
1,800 student body group there are 139 clients of the Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, 123 clients of CETA, 68 from the BIA, WINN, SSCB, 
disabled VA and welfare clients, that are handicapped and in the 
process of being evaluated, I8 are from Minnesota State Prison at 
Stillwater who are released daily to attend the 916 Area Vo-Tech Insti- 
tute, 130 that are attending 916 AVTI programs inside the Minnesota 
State Prison that we manage and provide services for;, 25 come from the 
Jamestpwn Residential Facility for chemically dependent youth, and four 
from the Ramsey County Workhouse. In addition to that we are a shared- 
time secondary school training center. We have 1,100 students coming In 
three shifts, from 1^ different senior high schools. Then we have an 
annual enrollment in what is more classically called the Adult Extension 
and Part-time Program of about 5,500 students. But at any given time,, 
there are usually about 2,000 enrolled. 

Going back to those 1 ,800 full-time post-secondary students and 
the descriptions that I have given, are these post-secondary students, 
are they adult students, or' what are they? Within that group the age 
range is from 19"55» Included are a number of women in their mid-^Os 
taking training in electronic data processing to become programmers, and 
they are in this full-time day program. In the adult part-time program 
in the evening, there are several 19"20 year old young women who started 
the regular day program but the job offers became too attractive so they 
left to take a job. Now they are finishing up the day program in the 
evening. 

We also have a number of programs for people who are attending 
full-time, eight hours a day for perhaps two weeks. We run continuous 
training in emergency medical technician, a basic federal program, for 
policemen and firemen. They are attending full-time, but they're 
classified part-time due to the short-term training period. 
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Given that kind of a structure, I arrived at the concept that 
anyone who is over 16 and not enrolled in a secondary school is an 
adult. My remarks about the adult programming and competency-based 
education will be framed in that context- 

What is competency-based adult vocational instruction? That's 
almost as difficult to specify, because there are a lot of different 
definitions around as to what competency-based adult vocational educa- 
tion is. But there seems to be some general agreement, , at least on the 
first three. One Is that there is some specification of learner objec- 
tives in behavioral terms in advance of the program operating. Second, 
there is the specification of the means for determining whether perfor- 
mance meets the indicated criterion level. Third, there's a provision 
of one or more models of instruction pertinent to the objective through 
which learning activities take place. The fourth is a little more con- ^ 
troversial. This is the accountability factor for some public sharing. 
Fifth, there is the assessment of the learning experience in terms of 
the competency criteria. Finally, the placement on the learner of a 
considerable amount of accountability for meeting the criteria. In my 
research, I find good acceptance of the first three. In my opinion, 
competency-based vocational education requires at least those three. 

I do not get very excited if people are writing behavioral objec- 
tives or performance objectives and sharing the objectives and calling 
this competency-based Instruction. I think that's nice that they are^ 
doing it, but if nothing more is happening I don't really think that it 
is competency-based instruction. It's a first step. 

There are quite a few things going on in the name of competency- 
based instruction that are not. I guess the best acronym that I've 
heard to describe that is SOT (some other thing). There are a lot of 
"some other things" going on around the country that are really not 
competency-based instruction. Typically, though, if they're meeting 
those first three criteria, 1 think that we can say that they are. 

What is the relationship of personalized or individualized in- 
struction to competency-based instruction? Must CBE be individualized 
in order to be competency-based? In my opinion, no. But I add an 
immediate BUT ... if it is not individualized, you are preventing a 
lot of people from reaching mastery level because there Is good research 
evidence that says that if your students are exposed to instructional 
experiences as a group, about 20 percent will achieve mastery this first 
time through. The other 80 percent who have not achieved mastery have 
not achieved a competency that is necessary for CBAVE. At that point, 
if you don't personalize or individualize, you've lost that 80 percent. 
Therefore, you can do competency-based instruction in groups on a fixed- 
time basis if you're prepared to sacrifice 80 percent of the students 
as not being able to meet mastery level. 



How to Determine What to Teach 

There are varying ways that this can be done. 1 know you've had 
some presented to you. Mm just going to tell you briefly how we pro- 
ceeded at 916 AVTI* 

Since we were a new institution starting a new program in an area 
where there were some existing vo-tech institutions, we used Manpower 
Department data to look at 72 occupational clusters. We arrived af 
average annual needs for new trained workers in thejiext five years, ^ 
subtracted the current output from other institutions, and came up with 
the average annual unmet need for new trained workers. We deleted low- 
demand, high training output programs. 

Then we also looked at program benefit/program complexity, out of ^ 
state supply of trained workers moving, into tne metro area, student ^ 
interest in the particular programs, and again deleted a number of pro- 
grams. We arrived finally at 56 occupations in which we initial ly pro- 
vided post-secondary training. 

In Minnesota, we also have a Higher Education Coordinating Board, 
so all of the -DTon rains that we offered had to go through a full circuit 
of approval. This is designed to pjeyent over-supply and over-training 
in particular occupational training areas. 

Q: How reliable was the Manpower Department data? 

A: Quite reliable in the common kinds of occupations. You do not 
identify developing occupations that way. As we got more serious about 
each of the occupations as it filtered through the planning process, we 
then set up advisory committees from that occupation consisting of either 
people in the occupation or one step above it. We buffered the Manpower 
Services information against the advisory committee. Then we also looked 
at the out-state supply coming into the metropolitan area. We didn't 
make any mistakes based on the data we got from that combined approach. 
In the process of investigating we came up with other kinds of usable 
information. For example, we were considering the training of medical 
laboratory technicians and found that this need was being met, but there 
was a severe need for bio-medic repair technicians. The hospitals were 
finding it necessary to fly people out of Chicago portal -to-portal to 
repair their heart, kidney machines, and other bio-medic type machines. 
So the developing occupations didn't come out of the Manpower survey, 
but the basic ones did, and that was helpful. V/e used more informal 
means to identify the developing occupations. 

On a continuing basis we work with the instructional advisory 
committees. We find these data, at this stage of our development, more 
informative and reliable than going back to repeat the whole survey 
again. 




Rationale for Development of a Competency-Based , 
Personal ized Vocational-Technical Instruction Program 

International Concepts of Learning. According to Benjamin Bloom 
(1975) > there are basically three international concepts of learning 
today. The first is the traditional one""there are good learners and 
there are poor learners and they can*t change very much over the years. 
Second, there are faster learners and there are slower learners — that 
was regarded initial 1y in the '60s as the Carroll theory of learning 
(1963) • Under this theory; it said that if students are given more 
time^ they can learn most things. Secondly, once they learn they retain 
as well and perform as well as those who learn more rapidly. The third 
concept, which 'Bloom says is held by something less than two percent of 
the people in the world, is that most students become very similar with 
regard to learning ability, rate of learning, and motivation for future 
learning when provided with favorable learning conditions- That's a 
very basic and far-reaching concept. 

The new concept of the mastery theory says that, given good Team- 
ing conditions and time as needed, 75 percent can achieve mastery in- 
stead of 20 percent achieving mastery under traditional group-centered 
Instruction. Research in Sweden found 20 percent of the students 
achieving mastery in a traditional program- They added a new curriculum 
and 30 percent achieved mastery. When they added new curriculum, 
teacher training, and a mastery strategy (meaning more time, extra 
approaches to learning), 80 percent achieved mastery- 
Essential ly at 916 Vo-Tech Institute, we are between Carroll's 
theory and the new Bloom theory. We are saying that, given adequate 
time and good learning conditions, we feel about 80 percent of the stu- 
dents that attend learn most things. However, we didn't use that ini- 
tially as our major argument for a personalized competency-based s/stem 
of learning (personalized and competency-based are used Interchangeably 
within our system because we have a personalized competency-based system 

and I just don't want to use all the words all the time)- 

- > , 

Educational Management Reasons for Personalized Instruction . Ini- 
tially we looked at what we call educational management reasons for a 
personalized competency-based system. First, students are not required 
to repeat learning of skills and knowledge previously learned- Second, 
students can obtain immediate access to instructional programs; handi- 
capped students can obtain immediate access; handicapped students can 
complete segments of programs which will help them become employable- 
The instructional staff can be used more efficiently as helpers to the 
learners rather than as information processors and dispensers. The 
building and instructional equipment can be used more efficiently. The 
placement of graduates in jobs is*assisted- That means that we have an 
intake of students at the beginning of every month and we graduate stu- 
dents every month. There are people, going into the labor market year- 
round instead of being dumped there in June. Students with a wide range 
of entry-level skills can be accepted. The content of instruction is 
available 2h hours per day for part-day students. 
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All of these are what 'I call educatioral management reasons for a 
competency-based personalized system. That has nothing to do with 
quality of instruction. We have, maintaine'd that an instructional system 
i Si not a quality system just because it's personalized or competency- 
based — quality has to be built into the system. If competency-based 
adult vocational education is not well done, if Jt is not well-conceived, 
well put together, it can be less effective than a traditional system — 
there's no question about that in my mind. 

Educational Reasons for Personalized Instruction . There are, 
though, some good educationifil reasons for a personalized system. The 
learner progresses at his of her own rate to mastery. More learners 
achieve mastery than what is possible under group-centered instruction. 
The learner builds confidence by succeeding in learning. Students learn 
to help each other rather than compete for grades—the student doesn't 
have to be concerned that if he helps the other student he's going to 
break the curve. We get a lot of informal peer instructi^on going on. 
There's another thing also that goes on at the 9t6 Vo-Tech Institute 
that I suspect is related to this point. At a time when violence and 
vandalism in the schools of the country is almost a national scandal, 
at 916 Vo-Tech it is almost nil. Considering the diverse student body 
that we have (adults, including disadvantaged and incarcerated, and high 
school students all mixed in one institution), it does seem unusual. I 
don't have any good explanation for it, but I think there's a relation- 
ship there in this "helping each other" approach, rather than a competi- 
tive and antagonistic approach. 

Other educational advantages of cpm£etency-based learning are: 
learners may speed up their personal learning; the presentation of 
instruction is assured to be constant; students can learn according to 
their preferred learning style with some limitations; and efficiency of 
the instructor is increased. The instructor performs as a manager of 
learning rather than as an information giver. 

The 916 Vo-Tech Learning System 

The 916 Vo-Tech learning system features ^learning guides and 
learning resources. Resources is a term that we use broadly to include 
all print, audio-visual, media, and instructional equipment; everything 
that a student needs to learn. The guides and resources are organized 
around objectives in 56 occupational programs, plus other mini-adult 
courses. Essentially the 9l6 Vo-Tech study body has open access to 
learning. The 9l6 Vo-Tech differentiated staff serve as facilitators 
and managers of learning. Their function is to bring together the 
learning materials and the students in a way that assists the students 
in their learning. 

In the design of a learning system there are a number of variables 
that can be considered. Depending on what the system is, you might vary 
different things. 




Variable Time. At 916, our major variable is time. We enroll^ 
students' at the beginning of every month in the so"cal led regular 91o 
Vo-Tech program* We alio enroll them on a continuing basis in adult 
programs (adult programs are operated 12 months of the year). We oper- 
ate all full-time adult programs on a continuous stream, year-round. A 
student can take as much time as he/she needs, within reason, to complete 
the program- When I say, within reason, we do recognize that some stu-^ 
dents are in no hurry to get out of the Institute, and sometimes personal 
motivation may slack, ^particularly if the Veterans Administration or 
^another agency is paying them to be there. So we do monitor progress 
closely;, 

We have what we call a student management system, which records 
their progress. It is a mastery-based system that records the work stu- 
dents are doing on a timecard. This timecard is entered into a computer- 
ized system and we provide a monthly report on a student, which supple- 
ments the instructor's on-going knowledge about the student's progress. 

However, learning time is basically variable. 

Fixed Content . The instructional content is regarded as relatively 
fixed in the full-time day programs in the sens.e, .that it. is based on the 
needs of that occupation on entry-level into that occupafidn. Students 
cannot pick and choose content If they want mastery credit for the full 
program. They can choose which occupational program they want to get 
into, but having made that decision their instructional content is 
fixed. 

Fixed-Variable Learning Style. Initially, learning style at 916 
Vo-Tech was quite fixed, but it is becoming increasingly more variable. 
When I say it was quite fixed,. I mean we initially had one learning 
guide and one set of resources for each of the tasks in the program. 
We're now bringing more variation into learning guides, and students 
and instrur/uors also find ways to vary learning. In some cases where^ 
we have v/;\ry excellent materials for students to learn from, an indivi- 
dual student will choose to watch the person sistting next to him/her 
and stay a day behind--that's his/her preferred learning style. That 
student uses "the learning guide and learning materials then when he/she 
needs to review or needs to study the related cognitive material. This 
is acceptable within the system, is not regarded as "cheating," and 
does not affect the grade of the student being copied. 

Fixed Exit Proficiency . We regard proficiency as fixed in the 
system. You can only have fixed proficiency if you have variable time. 
The proficiency levels are based on the needs for entry into a particu- 
lar occupation. Across the 56 programs there's a lot of variation. It 
depends also on the task. For example, identification of the parts of 
a carburetor might be fixed at 80 percent; assembly of a carburetor 
after repair would be 100 percent--it has to work. So the exact level 
of proficiency depends on that particular task that's being mastered. 
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So the main vari.able .of the 916 Vo-tech framing system is learning 
time* Students may go mo*3 rapidly or more slowly depending on their 
particular inclination. We have a continuous stream instruction with 
students coming in at di f ferent' t inoes , going through the learning exper- 
iences, and graduating at the end. Graduation exercises are held twice 
a year for those who want to come back and go through it. It's extremely 
important to about 50 percent of our students that they go through the 
graduation exercise and they do come back for it regardless of when they 
•exi'ted"^ The other 50 percent couldn't care less* The percentage is really 
Interesting because in five years, it has varied only a few percentage 
points* 

An advantage of the compe*tency-based system of evaluation is that 
students are working toward a pre-determined standard, not competing 
with each other for grades. We have only two grades--mastery and tested- 
out. Students know how they will be-^eval uated before they begin the 
task* Students may move on as soon as they demonstrate competency* 
Students may take as long as necessary within reason to perform success- 
fully. 



The 916 Vo-Tech Curriculum 

The Programs, Job Tasks Objecti ves , Learning Guides, Learning 
Resources, and Tests. Within ithose 56 training programs, we have 
'^oproximately 5,800 job tasks sjdefined* We use the word job-task like 
most of you use competency, for each task, there is a terminal perfor- 
mance objective. For each terminal performance objective, there are ,a 
number of learning objectives which we call micro-performance objectives. 
For each of the tasks a learning guide is developed to include indivi- 
dualized print and audio-visual learning materials, knowing and doing 
tests, and all the instructional equipment that is needed. 

Developn>ent Procedures . When we are designing a program, we start 
with a job or a job cluster, work from the job description, and do a 
task analysis. At that point we consult with the advisory committee, 
which is our first validation. The advisory committee comes to agree- 
ment that these are the tasks of this occupation, or they say, "No, here 
are some more," or "You have too many," or whatever. After the advisory 
committee report, we write the terminal performance objectives. Then we 
develop individualized or .personal ized learning packages. For various 
reasons as an alternative we sometimes also develop a traditional lesson 
of instruction.' The learning packages are tried out on the students to 
see if students can learn and pass the test — that's the second valida- 
tion. The third validation involves being able to place students in the 
job for which training is given. The students then go out on the job. 
We have a one-year follow-up on the students after they enter employment. 
That becomes our fourth validation of the curriculum Itself. 
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Looking more closely at the 'development of personalized learning 
packages, each task detai^l is evaluated to determine the most feasible 
method of instruction. Essentially, we work with the tasks; from the 
tasks we write a terminal performance objective; then we go back into 
the task details, sequence them, group them into micro-performance ob- 
jectives (learning objectives); out of those learning objectives, the 
learning steps in the learning guide are listed. Then we use a variety 
of different kinds of resources in order to help the student learn- 

The learning package then consists of a learning guide, which gives 
the directives. Then there are learning resources, there are written 
criterion exams, and there are performance checklists for the student* 

The first page of the guide has the task identified, and we state 
a purpose. The purpose is intended to be the motivator to gjve the stu- 
dent a reason for learning that particular task. The second page lists 
the terminal performance objective which always has three parts: the 
givens (the things that the student is going to have to learn wi th) , 
some visible performance, and a standard criterion exam or checklist. 
Also listed on this page are the micro-performance objectives or learn- 
ing objectives that are associated with the details that are contained 
in that task. They are just identified on this page. On the following 
page we take that MRO #1 and print it at the top. Then v/e identify the 
learning steps, and the resources (Pucel and Knaak, 1975), 

The learning steps are on the left and the resources on the right. 
The learning guide involves the student regularly with the instructor. 
The learning steps frequently direct the student to the instructor for 
evaluation or other checks and assistance. 

We have the knowledge exam (knowing exam, as we call it). Those 
are. in almost all cases a multiple-choice kind of test. Are fHey va^lTd?'" 
They seem to be reasonably valid for our purpose, but as we try to im- 
prove and enhance the system, that's one of the things we are currently 
working on — the further validation of the tests we use. That is an on- 
going activity. Everything about this really has to be on-going. We're 
working very hard to improve and enhance the system as we go along. 

We use checklists to evaluate the psychomotor skills. The check- 
lists may involve a visual examination of the student as he/she performs 
the task. It may also involve an examination of the product produced, 
'It can be either of those or both of those. 

This has been a very quick trip through the learning system, 
Fol low-Up System 

We do have a follow-up system. It is a statewide follow-up system 
in Minnesota, It does not involve all the part-time adult students, but 
It 'does involve all the full-time ariul t students. For each student that 
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we get, we fill out an additional form that goes into the state follow- 
up System* Whenever a student leaves we record that^ Ultimately that 
student is followed-up on on a statewide basis ♦ 



Art! culation Features 

Secondary: Post-Secondary. Initially 976 Vo"Tech Institute- started 
with the concept that we would use the same materials for the secondary 
and post-secondary to get complete articulation. We still do, but we've 
had to do some different things with them. We found, for example, that 
learning guides that were essentially d'^slgned for a six"hour day stu- 
dent do not always provide timely feedback for secondary students. We 
do not like a student to be in a particular learning guide more than two 
days without feedback. There should be some formal or informal evalua- 
tion going on. The 12-hour post-secondary nodule gets extended over a 
period of more than a week for a secondary student attending two hours 
per day. That was simply too late to.provi.de, feedback. , for the student. 

So we put the secondary materials in smaller segments. Those seg- 
ments still add up to the tasks and terminal performance objectives of 
the post-secondary^,_and secondary students still get full credit for 
what they have mastered. It is a way of remodularizing the material to 
get it in smaller units. 

Full-Time Post-Secondary :Part-Tiyrie AduVc and Extension . We have 
had to do some of the same kinds of remodularizing between these two 
groups as we did wi th isecondary students. Some of the learning guides 
that we have did not fit with some of the needs of the adults^ However, 
part-time adults are a ble to make progress toward and complete full cer- 
tification, certificate of proficiency, or degree of proficiency, in the 
regular post-secondary program in the larger share of our post-secondary 
programs. 

Progress reporting is mastery-based — the student gets a printout 
each month of the things he has mastered, of how he compares to standard 
hours (ahead or behind), jnd his percent of completion. When a student 
IS reported at less than 67 percent of standard time, this is an alert 
for someone to talk to him — the instructor, counselor, whomever — to 
ascertain if there are any particular problems, or if this is indeed the 
student's normal learning rate. 



Summary 

In summary, I would just like to say that in moving to competency- 
bas;ed, personalized instruction you have to be prepared to answer the 
question, '*Why do it?'' There are a couple of major reasons. First, you 
can do much more for people if you are operating a personalized, 
competency-based system. Secondly, if you do it right, it can be a 
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superior learning system. People can learn more effectively from it, 
and far more people can learn from it« 

'Vhat to teach'' should of course be job-opportunity-based., De- 
ciding how tOc proceed in selecting a training system and training peo- 
ple to develop materials is a significant decision point. A major 
(portion of the training materials at 916 Vo-Tech was initially developed 
By instructors in a new system— 70 percent of them had not taught before, 
a little over half had baccalaureate degrees. But they developed the 
instructional materials. My suggestion is that if you have a model, 
people do not have to know a lot of learning theory to work the model. 
Many of our instructors developed some rathe- good materials by follow- 
ing the model. Then, as the instructors became more competent and, more *^ 
kiowljedgeable about learning theory, they have since improved those 
inaterials. We do stick rather rigidjy, to the structure that we have. 
Instructors do have a lot of room for their ov.ti creativity in developing 
learning resources to support the tasks, objectives, and so forth that 
have been developed. 

We control tasks qiiite closely-, too. We have a structured process 
if' an. instructor wants to change a job task. It has to go through the 
advisory committee, the instructional development department, and to the 
computer center. We do not try to make it easy to change tasks, but we 
make it possible. Frankly, we want the changes that occur to be in 
response to the changes in the occupation, not in response to what the 
instructor has become bored with teaching over a long period of .time. 

Finally, I would like to add a few words on learning system trans- 
ferability. I mentioned the rather large amount of instructional mater- 
ials that we have. Basically all learning materials at 916 Vo-Tech are 
available through the Minnesota Instructional Materials Center. But it 
is not quite as simple as that. We have a specified procedure that you 
have to go through if you plan to utilize the me;terials in a very effec- 
tive K'ay. The reason for this is that if you order a learning guide and 
the resources require that you also have a videotape machine or certain 
textbooks, or whatever, the guide does not help you very much if you do 
not have the resources. Even if you can substitute other resources, you 
may have to look at the original resource first to see what the content 
is. We want to be cooperative, but there are some difficulties asso- 
ciated with acquiring the materials and we wanted you to be aware of 



Other than that, essentially what we have is in the publ i c doma in. 
It is available from the Minnesota Instructional Materials Center, which 
is our state distribution center for vocational instructional materials. 



^Minnesota Instructional Materials Center, 355^ White Bear Avenue, White Bear 
Lake, Minnesota 55110. 



them. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ADULT EDUCATION RESOURCES 
AVAILABLE FROM THE CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



This Chapter includes presentations by Patricia Winkfield, 
Glen E. Fardig, Bernie Moore, and John C. Peterson. 
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CAREER PLANNING PROGRAMS FOR WOMEN EMPLOYEES 



Patricia Winkfield 
Research Specialist, CVE 



The Career Planning Program for Women Employees project 
has not been completed, and therefore I have no project materials 
that I can give you at this time. But I would like to give you 
some information about the project arid how the products that are 
being developed might be helpful to you. 

The Career Planning Program for Women Employees project is an 
18-month project funded by the U. S. Office of Education, Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult Education- The project started in July, 1976, 
and is to be completed ip December, 1977* It concerns career planning 
activities that will assist women in improving their occupational 
status. The need for such activi.ties is evidenced by the employment 
statistics for women. More than 35 million women are now in the work 
force, and more than half of this number work because of financial 
need, not necessarily because they desire to work. More than 70 per- 
cent of all working women are concentrated in three occupational areas; 
service, clerical, and professional/technical. Although statistics 
indicate that women are in the work force in incre,asing numbers, they 
are still employed in low status, low paying jobs, and are not repre- 
sented well in a large variety of occupations. 

The project staff surveyed employers and community and junior 
colleges to determine what type of career planning activities were 
available for women employees. The employers * i selected from 
Fortune magazine's listing of the 500 largest companies in the U. S. 
Community and junior colleges with student populations over 15,000 were 
also sent employer surveys. The total number of colleges receiving this 
survey was 152. Public institutional members of the American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges, numbering 1,997 received an institu- 
tional survey. The grand total surveyed was 1,849. The survey requested 
information about career planning activities, suggested techniques, 
arrangements, and facilities. We received a total response of 29 per- 
cent--a response of 31 pe'"cent from institutions and 27 percent from 
employers.. 

The products being developed which may interest you and be helpful 
as you work with adults are: the annotated bibliography of programs 
which were identified through the survey, and the prototype or model 
program which will include effective career planning activities, techni- 
ques, policies, and procedures. 

We're hoping that the products will be useful in helping educators 
and employers become aware of the need for career planning activities 
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for employed women- Perhaps the mo.st beneficial product will be the 
prototype program since it will be helpful to adult educators who- de- 
sire to set up a new career planning program for women employees or 
to redesign a program that is already in operation. The annotated 
bibliography could also be used in enhancing communication between pro- 
gram di rectors identified through the bibliography and those interested 
in setting up similar programs* Users of the bibliography would be 
able to contact these program directors, find out what kinds of problems 
were encountered, and how they alleviated these problems. 

One of the most beneficial outcomes might be the communication 
and involvement between industr^^ ^rid educational personnel and the 
joint planning of career programs for women. 

The products.'Wi 1 1 be available in early November. 
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THE CENTER'S PBTE CURRICULA PROGRAM AND 
ITS RELATION TO COMPETENCY-BASED ^ 
ADULT VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTION 

Glen E. Fardig 
Research Specialist, CVE 



In this workshop you have been concerned with the principles 
underlying competency-based adult education, and the practices that have 
been found successful in exemplary programs* The Center's Performance- 
Based Teacher Education (PBTE) Curricula Program is directly related 
to some of the aspects of this workshop ♦ We have some news that may be 
of particular interest and help to you as you plan and develop your 
own progi^ams. I would like to tell you about materials that can be^ 
used to improve teacher performance in competency-based adult vocational 
programs* 

The Center has been involved in a long and intensive research 
and development effort in competency-based teacher education (we call 
it performance-based teacher education). The results of this work are 
now becoming available to the profession In the form of teacher training 
modules. You may want to use these instructional materials in your school 
system or institution. 

I think we can all agree that if competency-based adult education 
programs are to succeed, well trained, competent, and effective teachers 
are needed. Teachers just entering the profession must be specially 
prepared to work in competency-based programs. Experienced teachers who 
already work effectively in a conventional program sett ing^wi-ll -probably 
need to be given additional training in order to function well in pro- 
grams using the competency-based approach. For both of ^these.^kinds.^of 
teachers, comprehensive inservice professional development programs may 
be the answer. 

There is a great deal of logic in using performance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) to prepare teacher^ for competency-based instruc- 
tion (CBI) in the schools. The two Ideas have much in common. At 
both levels programs are based on the same fundamental principles, and 
both exhibit the same general characteristics. Only the instructional 
target groups and the subject matter content are significantly differ- 
ent. (See Figure 1) 

In competency-based instruction in the schools, the target groups 
include secondary and post-secondary students, and the content includes 
occupational skills and general knowledge. In performance-based teacher 
education, the target groups are teachers, and the content focus is on 
teaching or pedagogical skills. 

It is generally accepted that teachers teach others as they them- 
selves have been taught. Therefore, it you want teachers to use the 
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Figure 1. Basic Differences BetweenCBI and PBTE 
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competency-based approach in their classrooms, you should organiie your 
teacher training programs so they themselves may experience competency- 
based Instruction, In fact, the teacher training program should be 
a model on which teachers can base their own adult education programs. 
As in the old maxim, you should practice what you, preach. 

For inservice teachers preparing themselves for effective teaching 
in competency-based programs, PBTE is particularly appropriate. Tradi- 
tional college courses are often not very convenient, or relevant, or 
helpful to the practicing teacher. In an individualized performance- 
based program, teachers can select those^ competencies they wish to. 
achieve, and work on them at their own pace, using their own -learning 
style. When they feel that they have achieved proficiency, they can 
demonstrate their competence in their own school classroom. 



The Center^ s PBTE Modules 

PBTE programs, to function well, do require instructional materials 
that are individualized, basically self-contained, and thoroughly deve- 
loped and tested. The Center now has PBTE modules that meet these re- 
quirements, and they are rapidly becoming available to the profession. 
There are 100 modules, organized into ten categories. A listing of the 
categories and individual module titles appears at the end of this 



Publication of the PBTE modules is the culmination of ten: years 
of exhaustive research and development. There have been three major 
phases in this v/ork, ' 

The research piase covered the years 1967"1972« The major outcome 
was the identification and verification of 38^ competencies important to 
successful vocational teaching (professional pedagogical competencies), 
In this research effort, over 1100 persons from all service areas and 
from secondary and post-secondary schools were involved* 

In the curricula development and testing phase (1971"77) the 100 
instructional modules were developed in several stages. Prototype modules 
v;ere written and given preliminary testing. The modules were then sub- 
ject to major revision and advanced testing at 18 teacher education 
institutions involving over 8000 pre and inservice teachers. The feed- 
back from students and from resource persons was highly positive. Based 
on data from advanced testing, all 100 modules were subject to further 
refinement and prepared for publication. 

The present phase is that of dissemination. The teacher educa- 
tion modules are being published by the American Asspciation for 
Vocational Instructional Materials (AAVIM) at the University of Georgia, 
Program support materials are also being produced. 

Twenty-five institutions are now involved in the implementa- 
tion of PBTE using The Center's materials, with state and regional work- 
shops being held to train teacher educators to utilize the PBTE approach. 
We are pleased to report that response to The Center's modules has been 
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overwhelmingly favorable* They have been acclaimed as filling a 
crucial need in vocational teacher education* 

Each module covers one or more of the 384 competencies identified 
as. being important in vocational teaching. The modules are basically 
self-contained'y and to a great extent self-instructional. HoweVer,^ the 
teacher .educator, serving as a resource person, [.s an integral and 
-essential element in the instructional program. Every module embodies 
what we believe to be the best principles and practices of competency- 
based education. 

The modules* instructional sequence is presented here: 

. After the statement of the terminal objective, the first sec- 
tion is devoted to the cognitive knowledge on which the 
competency is based, (in the module on Oral Questioning, 
for example, there is information on the importance of oral 
questioning, techniques of questioning, types of questions,, 
and when to apply the techniques). 

. Planning activities and experiences are provided. 

. Alternate activities are suggested for situations in which 
the standard learning activities are not feasible. 

. Optional activities provide opportunities for those who 
want to learn more about the teaching competency, or for 
those who have special interests. 

. In the final experience the teacher is required to demon- 
strate competency by performing the subject competencies 
in an actual school situation, with real students. A 
specially prepared assessment form is used by the resource 
person to rate the teacher's performance. 

See Figure 2 for a graphic representation of this instructional 



Designing an Inservice Professional Development 
Program Using PBTE 

A few important points need to be made for your consideration 
as you review the PBTE materials: 

1. The PBTE modules are designed to be appropriate for in- 
service as wel r as .preservi ce teachers, and for teachers 
working in secondary^ post-secondary, or adult education 
programs. They are appropriate for the professional train 
ing of instructors in all occupational areas. 
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,2v ' No one teacher would be expected to complete all 100 
modules, or to achieve proficiency in all 38^ competen- 
cies* These competencies might represent the work of 
a professional lifetime for a teacher* Typically, the 
Inservice teacher selects to work on competencies for 
which he/she has .special need or interest* 

3* While tfie modules are individualized, they are not meant 

to stand alone, or serve as a kind of correspondence course* 
They are designed to form an integral part of a total per- 
formance-based teacher education program* Their use requires 
the participation of qualified teacher educators* 

4* The implementation of PBTE requires that faculty and support 
personnel be trained for their new roles in the program* 
We are strongly convinced that you cannot select a series 
of modules, hand them out to teachers to read, and expect any 
success. To assist institutions and agencies develop effec- 
tive PBTE programs, we at The Center have developed special 
training programs, and support materials. 

In summary, it seems to be highly logical to utilize perform- 
ance-based teacher education to prepare teachers for competepcy-^.based 
adult vocational instruction in the schools. PBTE is especially appro- 
priate for inservice professional development programs, but for this 
purpose thoroughly developed individualized instructional materials are 
needed. The Center's PBTE modules are indeed wel 1-devel oped, flexible, 
and versatile materials around which teacher education programs can 
he built. They are now becoming available to the profession. If used 
tos'their fullest potential, they can make a signi f leant contribution to 
the, development of teachers who will produce sound and successful com" 
petency-based adult education programs. 

4 

Note: Mn order and availability form for PBTE appears on the following 
pages. * 



PBTE MODULES 

Order and avafEabiSity form 

To Use This Porm: Select the modules you desire from the listing on pages 1 , 2 and 3. After you have selected all modules 
desired, record totals at the space provided on page 4 and compute a "Total Amount Due." 
Please notc the^'Date Available For Sale" column. You may order (and pay for) modules before they are published and 
they will be shipped as soon as they become available. 

When you complete the form, fold so that the return address panel is on the outside, staple^and mail—no postage 
necessary. ^ . 
Your purchase order may be substituted for this order blank. , 
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AMCMICAN ASSOCIATION 
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Module 

Number Namt of Modult 


Oete Avellable 
For Sale 


Prtee 
Eech 


OuentHy 
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TOTAL 
COST 


CUPPORTINO MATEKULS 










Wcalionil Teacher Competency Protite-Pad cf 50 IndividuatuGd Record Sheets 


Now Available 


200 ' 






Student Gutde to Usmg Performance- Based Teacher Education Matoriats 


15-77 


$ .70 




$ 


Resource Person Guide to Ustng Pertor.Tiance-Based Teacher Education 
Materials 


&-1&-77 


4J0 






Guide to the Implementation of Perform ance>Ba$ed Teacher Education 


9-1&-77 


4.60 






Pertormance- Based Teacher Education' 

The State of the Art. General Education arxf Vocational Education 


l2-3J>-77 


4.00 






CATEGORY A: PROGRAM PLANNING. DEVELOPMENT. AND EVALUATION 










A-1 Prepare (or a Community Survey 


12-&-77 


4.00 






A'2 Conduct a Comtrunity Survey 


12-&-77 


2.50 






A'3 Report the Findings of a Community Survey 


12-9-77 


3.50 






A'4 Of gantze an Occupational Advisory Committee 


1 2.9-77 


2.20 






A-S Miintam an Occupational Advisory Committee 


12-9-77 


2.70 






A-6 Develop Program Goals & Objectives 


12-9-77 


2.10 






A-7 Conduct an Occupational Anaiys'S 


12-9-77 


4.80 






Develop a Course of Study 


12-9-77 


300 






A-9 Develop Lon^ R^nge Program Plans 


12-9-77 


2.10 






A-10 Conduct a Student Follow-up Study 


12-9-77 


.050 






A-11 Evaluate Your Vocational Program^ 


12-9-77 


3.X) 






CATEGORY B: INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING 










D«termSr>e Needs & Interesa o* StiH«nts 


Now Available 


350 






B-2 Write Student Performance Obiectives 


Now Available 


3.50 






B-3 Develop a Unit of Inslruction 


Now Available 


300 






'B-4 Develop a Lesson Plan 


Now Available 


200 






B-5 Select Student Instructional Materials 


Now Available 


2.00 






B-6 Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Materials 


Now Available 


200 
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CATEQOrtY C: mSTnUCTIONAC EXECUTION 








- 


C-1 


Direct FieW Tups 


Now Available 


2.90 







0-2 


Conduct Group Discussions, Panel Discussions. & Sympo'^'ums 


.Now Available 


250 






C-3 


Employ BrainstOf^mng, Buix Group & Question Box Tecnikjues 


Now Available 


1^ 






C-4 


Direct Students in instructing Other Students 


Now Available 


1^ 






0-5 


Employ Simulation TechntQues 


Now Available 


.2.90 






C-6 


.^Gu'ide Student Study 


Now Available 


3.30 






0-7 


Direct Student Laboratory Expenf^^e 


Now Available 


3.40 






C-« 


DTrect Students b Applying ProblenvSolving Techniques 


Now Available 


2.70 






0-9 


Employ the Project Method 


Now Avjiiiable 


1.60 






0-10 


introduce a Lesson 


' Now Available 


2.00 






0-11 


Summarize a Lesson 


Now Available'' 


'1.50 






0-12 


Employ Oral Questioning Techniques 


Now Available 


2.10 






0-13 


Employ Reinforcement Techniques 


Now Available 


3.10 






0-14 


Prov'ida Instruction for Slower & More CapaDle Learners 


Now Available 


' 1 60 






0-15 


Present an lituslraled Talk 


Now Available 


2.40 






0-16 


Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 


Now~ Available 


2.40 






0-17 


Demonstrate a Concept or Pnnciple 


Now Available 


2.30 






0-18 


Individualize Instruction 


^Now Available 


300 






0-19 


Employ the Team Teaching Approach 


Now Available 


1.50 






0-20 


Use Subject Matter Experts to PrfS«nt Infoi malion 


Now Available 


f 2.40 






0-21 


Prepare Bulletin Boards & Exhit>its 


Now Available 


I 2.50 






0-22 


Present Information with Models. Real Obiccts & Flannel Boards 


Now Available^ 


' 220 






0-23 


Present Information with Overhead & Opaque Mateiials 


Now Available 


260 






0-24 


Present Information with Filmslnps & Slides 


Now Available 


2.60 






0-25 


Present Information with Films 


Now Available 


2.20 






0-26 


Present Information with Audio Recordings ^ 


Now Available 


290 






0-27 


Present Information with Televised & Videotaped Materia s 


Now Available 


2.30 






0-2S 


Employ Programmed inslruciion 


Now Available 


4.20 






0-29 


Present information with the Chalkboard & Flip Ch»n 


Now Available 


300 






CATEGORY 0: INSTRUCTIONAL EVALUATION 










0-1 


Establish Student Performance Criteria 


e-30-77 


1.x 






0-2 


Assess Student Pertormance: Knowledge 


e-30-77 


320 






0-3 


Assess Studenl Performance. Attitudes 


e-30-77 


2.40 






D-4 


Assess Student Pertormance* Skills 


6-30-77 


160 






0-5 


Determine Student Grades 


6-30-77 


200 






0-6 


Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiveness 


8-30-77 


1.50 






CATEGORY E: INSTRUCTIONAL MAflAGEMENT 










E-1 


Pro'cci Instructisnoi He^ource N^.>ds 


10-28-77 


1.70 ' 






E-2 


Manage Your Budcciiog & Reporting Responvbilities 


10-28-77 


2.00 






E-3 


Arrange for lmproven>eni of Your Vocational Faculties 


10-28-77 


200 






E-4 


Maintain a Fiimg System 


10-28-77 


2.40 






E-5 


Provide for Student Safety 


10-28-77 


260 






C-6 


Provide for the First Aid Nc^s of Students 


10-^8-77 


1.70 






Assist Students m D;»Nop:nq Soif 'Discipline 


10-28-77 


200 








Organize the Vocational LAboratory 


ta-28-77 


270 






E.9 


, Manage the Vocational mboratory 


10-26-77 


3.60 1 








M6<}ule 1 AvtUabIt 
NumUr NtmtofModult | (orStI* 


Price 
Each 


Ouantfty 
Deilred { 


TOTAL 
COST 


CATEGOnv F: GUIDANCE 










F"l G3tt>€r Studpnl Ol'^J UJ'f^O Forrr*! Ofltji Collection TochnK^ucs 




2.70 






r'^l \i«\n€J diLOTnl UA.l inrOUyn rffia^nji s^niac;* 


9-30-77 


200 






F-3 Us© Con'i?renccs to Help MMt Student Ncc<)s 


9-30-77 


240 






F'4 Prov>w6 informaiicn on EduC4t»onsl & C^'ccr OpportLntii^ 


9-3s>-77 


220 






F-5 A&SJSt Students in Appt/mg for Emplovr.ent or Further Education 


9-30-77 


2.60 






CATEGORY G: SCHOOt>COMMUNrTY REUTIONS 










G-1 Develop t Schoo^'Communtty Rotations Plan for Your Vocational ProQrk^ 


3*03-76 


1.50 






0-2 Grve Prescn't "Ons to Promote Your Voc^tionM Program 


3-03-78 


2.00 






G*3 Develop Orochurcs :o Promote Your Vocational ProQ'am 


3-03-78 


2.50 






G-4 Prepare Dispia^ la Pr&moto Your Vocalr"**! Program 


3-03-78 


^40 - 






G-5 Prepare Ufx% Reieises & Articles Concerning Your Voc«ttonal Program 


3-03-78 


Z40 






0*6 Arrange for TeieviS'Oi & Radio Prasertations Concerning Your Vocational 
Program 


3-03-78 


2.S0 






G-7 Conduct an Opcn.Mouse 


a-03-7e 


1^ 






0-8 V/ork wjth Memt>«:& ct the Community 


3-03-78 


2^ 






G-9 Work with State and Local Educators 


3-03-78 


1^ 






G*lO OtJtam Feedback About Your Vocational Program 


3-03-78 


1.70 






CATEGORY H; STUDENT VOCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


« 








. 

H-1 Develop a Personal Phi'osophy Concerning Student Vocational Organizations 


9-16-77 


1^ 






H-2 Establish a Student Vocational Organization 


9-16-77 


1.80 






H-3 Prepare Student Vcyational Organization Members for Leadership fides 


9-16-77 


1,70 






H-4 Assist StiKjents in Det^eloping and Financing a 
Yearly Program of Activities 


9-16-77 


1.80 






H-5 Supervise Activities of the Student Vocational Organization 


9-16-77 ' 


1.80 






H-6 Guide Parttcipation m Student Vocational Organization Contests 


9-16-77 


1.60 






CATEGORY 1: PROFESSIONAL ROLE ANO DEVELOPMENT 










k1 Keep Up*to>Date Professionally 


2-17-78 


3.10 






t-2 Serve Your Teachmq Profession 


2-17-78 


z^o 






1-3 Develop an Active Persor^i Phtiosoohy of Education 


2-17-78 


3.10 






M Serve Ihe School & Community 


2-17-78 


1,30 






»-5 Obtain a Suitab'e Teichmg Position 


2-17-78 


2.50 






1-6 Provide Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 


2-17-78 


2.30 






1-7 Plan the Student Teacimg Experience 


2-17-78 


2^ 






1-8 Supervise Student Teachers 


2-17-78 


2.50 






CATEGORY J: COOROINATION OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 










j-l Establish Guide^ir^s for Your Cooperative Vocational Program 


1-20-78 


2.40 






J-? Manage the Attendance. Transfers, & Terminations of Co^Op Students 


1-20-78 


1.30 






J-3 Enroll Students m Your Co-Op Program 


1-20-78 


390 






Secure Training Stations for Yotir Co-Op Program 


1-20-78 


1.40 






J-5 Place Co-op Students On the Job 


1-20-78 


400 






J-6 Develop the Training Ability of OrvtheJob Instructors 


1-20-78 


1.70 






J-7 Cooroinate On'the-Job Instruction 


1-20-78 


3:jo 






J-8 Eval'jale Co-Op Students* On>theN)ob Performance 


1-20-78 


1.90 






J-9 Prerore for Students Related msiruction 


1-20-78 


1.90 






J-10 " Supervise an EmpIoyer>Emptoyee Appreciation Event 


" 1-20-78 


2.00 
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STAPUE OR TAPE TOP ^ 

RRST 
CLASS 

PERMIT NO 93 
ATHENS. CA 
30602 



BUSijMESS 

R E P llY MAIL NO POSTAGE STAMP hCCgSSAHY \^ VWlgO IN Th6 UNITEO STATES 



Po>ttg« w)U be paid by 

AAVIM 

120 ENGINEERING CENTER 
ATHENS. GEORGIA 30602 



FOtO ALONG OOUEO UNE AND MAIL 



SHIP TO: 



NAME 



STREET 

STATE SPCOOE 



STATE aPCOOC 



COMPUTE YOUR COST BELOW 




TOTAL COST 1 

POSTAGE AND HANDLING 

Up to $200 net, add ... . i 
Ovtr ;200 net, add 3% ' 

TOTAL AMOUNT DUE 1 — 


□ Check or Money .Order Enclosed. 

□ Bill Me 

MAKE ALL CHECKS OR MONEY ORDERS 
Payable to AAVIM (American Association 
for Vocational Instructional Materials). 

* 
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OTY 
PHOWE NUMBER 



4 



BILL TO: 

If DtFFERENT 
FfVOM 



WFORMATlOtl NAME 
ABOVE 



STREET 



PHOtJE NUMBER 



FOLD BOTTOM FLAP UNDER FIRST 



ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND ERIC 



Bernie Moore 



Research Specialist, CVE* 



Adult Education ProgVams 

There are two things I'd like to talk about very briefly. 
One is the Adult Cooperative Education project that we worked on here 
at The Center for Vocational Education for 18 months (July 1, 197^" 
December 31, 1975)- It's completed and there are five products avail- 
able from this project. 

The project was funded by the U, S, Office of Education (USOE) 
and nwnitored by the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education (BOAE) . 
We did a national survey of programs that were jointly sponsored be- 
tween business or industry and education. We located over 100 [Pro- 
grams in operation between September-December, 197^. We visited a 
number of these, two of which I will describe to you briefly. One 
was conducted by the Public Community Schools of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
where they worked with over 2,000 adults in 50 different locations 
throughout Grand Rapids. Program staff included a full-time director 
and a number of part-time teachers that worked with the individuals in.^ 
the different plants. Community School staff provided the instruc- 
tion on-site. We visited the program at Fisher Body Plant No, 2. They 
had their instructional facility in the lunchroom just above one of 
those big presses that stamps out car bodies, causing the whole room 
to shake. Yet, staff-assisted students (employees) worked toward their 
goal of obtaining a high school diploma. Host were successful in this 
activity. 

We visited another project in Plymouth, North Carolina, con- 
ducted by Weyerhaeuser Corporation and Martin Technical lnst|:tute. 
Students were full-time employees wlio were able to get off Kork an hour 
early to go to the learning center, where they had indi vi<iual ized acti- 
vities such as reading, problem solving or writing. 

Five products were produced by the project. One is a listing 
of the over 100 programs. The second contains abstracts of 29 of 
these programs. The third reports case studies of the five programs 
we visited. The two documents you might be most interested in would 
be the guidelines and discussion documents. The guidelines were used 
to identify programs and we tested them on-site when we interviewed 
project staff and students. We revised those after the project was over. 
The discussion report resulted from project activities and problems 
which people described in designing and operating cooperative programs. 
Approximately 15 items are identified and briefly discussed in this 

v^On September 1 , 1977, Dr. Moore assumed the position of Assistant 
Professor, Department of Adult Education and Institute for Community 
and Area Development, ^22 Tucker Hall, University of Georgia, Athens, 
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report. For example, you really shouldn't offer a cooperative program 
for adults without involving the labor union and their designated repre- 
sentatives; otherwise, such programs just won't work in an Organized 
industry. Another example involves the types of agreements between 
^ ^agencies. Agreements help to cl an fy- who *i s responsible for conducting 
parts of the coope rati ve program. 

Educational Resources Information Centers (ERIC) 

The second part of my discussion with you is to describe the 
ERIC system. I would like to point out several things in your packet 
of materials. If you're interested in getting on the mailing list foi 
information, publications, and so on, fill out the card on the red bro- 
chure and you can leave it with Earl or send it to me. We will put you 
on the mailing list and keep you informed of publications and activities 
of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Career Education (ERIC/CE). 

this particular Clearinghouse (ERIC/CE) has three areas of empha- 
sis. It's called Career Education, and that's one area of emphasis; 
another is Adult and Manpower; and the third area is Vocational and 
Technical Education. 

Everything you probably need to know about ERIC is in this bro- 
chure, "ERIC— What It Can Do For You /How To Use It." I will empha- 
size three particular functions that we do. If you're interested in a 
computer search of the literature, here is this brochure. You can 
fill in the information card and send it back to us here or use the bro- 
chure as a guide when you contact a search service in your state. Also in 
the packet are brief bibliographies called CLIPS; please be sure you 
look over the ones on preparing and submitting documents ^to ERIC. We 
would like you to keep these suggestions in mind when you prepare docu- 
ments. Once you have documents and reports from your various activi- 
ties, if you would send two copies of these to the ERIC Clearinghouse 
here, we would appreciate receiving them and could possibly include 
them in the ERIC system. 

As I stated before, this particular Clearinghouse on Career Edu- 
cation does three major things: (1) We acquire, process, and make 
documents available via Resources in Education (RIE) and the Current 
Index to Journals in Education (CUE). (2) We offer user services. If 
you have a question or are looking for a document to mention a couple 
of examples, write us and we'd be glad to try to hunt them down for 
you and give you all the information about them that we can find. 
(3) Information analysfs--we commission authors to use materials In the 
ERIC system to write a report on a current issue or topic of interest. 
We have 23 of these reports underway this year, one of which is being 
prepared by John Peterson (another per<;op on your program) on metrics. 




METRIC EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
FOR VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL, AND ADULT EDUCATION 



John C. Peterson 
Research Specialist, CVE 



The Metric Education Project was a three-year project funded 
by the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of USOE* It con- 
cluded June 30, 1977* Products were developed in five, general phases* 
First, a bibliography of materials for vocational-technical and 
adult education was developed and published In 1975* Second, a posi- 
tion paper was written on what the effects of converting to the 
metric system would be on adult basic education and vocation-technical 
education^ This paper was published immediately following the biblio- 
graphy. The third and fourth phases comprised the two major components 
of the project; development of metric materials for use) In adult 
basic education (ABE) and vocational-technical education. The fifth 
phase consisted of developing an implementation guide for use with 
these materials. A workshop was conducted in each of the ten USOE. 
regions. At these workshops, in the Spring of 1977, the materials 
developed in ABE and^in vocational-technical education were demo^5t rated. 



Adult Basic Education Materials 

The adult basic education' materials were developed at three 
different levels. The first level is aimed at students whose, reading 
and mathematical ability are approximately grades 1-3; the second level, 
grades ^-6; and the third level, grades 7"9- 

Level I (grades I-3) consists of three books: a student workbook, 
an Instructor's guide, and an audio tape script.^ In addition, there 
is a series of three tapes. The instructor's guide in Level I is 
divided into six sections — four learning and two review— (e.g. , Section 
A is devoted to measuring length). Student objectives were established 
for each learning section. Students listen to the tapes as they pro- 
gress through the workbook, and in Level I, upon completion of the 
book, they should be able to meet four main objectives. (Tapes can be 
individualized if the teachers have enough cassettes so that each stu- 
dent can use a tape and replay it if necessary.) Arter completing 
each tape, the activities outlined in the instructor's guide are used 
in directing the student through some "hands-on" learning experiences 
(e,g*, students measure various items with a metre stick).. 

The tape scripts are printed for the instructors, giving them 
the option of reading them to the students. Related to this point, 
while the materials were being fleld-teited in Ohio, South Carolina, 
and Florida, a teacher complained thai a tape was too slow; students 
were bored to death. So she quit using it and read the material frcfr: 
the script* At this point consideration was given to re-recordirig 
the tapes. However, a second teacher responded that the tape was too 
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^\st; his students were not able- to keep up. Then, a thi rd teacher 
said the speedrwas just right! No nore thought was given to rerv 
recording! 

Tha student workbook concludes with several review pages* The 
instructor's guide contains a script for a student post-Jest designed 
to measure how well the students met the objectives* The posttest 
script Is not on a tape as it Is more advantageous for the Insf-ictor 
to read the questions ^to tne students and be able to observe when 
they are ready to advance to the next question. The last page. In the 
instructor's guide gives the answers to the posttest questions. 

Level II and Level III are for grade levels ^-6 and 7"9, respec- 
tively. These were to be; read by the stu/!erits. The Instructor's guide 
has a list of the objectives.. For example, students should be able 
to use a unit and Its symbol, to read correctly the particular Instru- 
ments, and to measure. 

The lessons in Level-S 1l and III contain a brief discussion of 
a particular unTt followed by some activities, and then often followed 
by a short description of how people would use that unit In their occu- 
pation. 

In each of the t^ooks we had a series of recipes adapted, with 
permission, from Betty, Crocker. These were \taken from a book designed 
for early teens. We went through and selected four recipes that did 
not require any cooking, at least in the classroom, and no refriger- 
ation. ^ 

In addition, there are places In Levels It and III where there 
are paper-pencil exercises. The answers are in the back of the student 
workbook. 

In the Instructor's guide we included a slightly different test. 
For example, one of our objectives was that the student would be able- 
to measure. For the test, students had to measure objects on a resource 
table. We tried to get the tests away from being strictly of the pencil 
paper type. 

Vocational-Technical Materials 

One other aspect of the project was a s^t of metric materials 
for 77 different occupations. Thfise were f«/ld tested in eight states, 
•brought back, revised/combined, and Introductory general PTretrlc activ- 
ities were inserted* 

There are 55 final packages. There are five units in each: 1) 
introduction, 2) Introduction to the metric measurements that would be 
used In that particular occupation, 3) how to change from one unit to 
another unit within the metric system, k) a^y particular metric tools 
or devices relevant to a particular occupation, and 5) how to convert 

\k2 
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from the metric system to the standard system. 



The project ended June 30. We distributed 1 ,000 complete sets 
of the 55 vocational packages throughout the United States. We con- 
ducted workshops in each of the 10 USOE regions. In addition, each 
state director of vocational education got 13 complete sets or more. 
Each territory got a complete set. These are not copyrighted and 
those state directors ere welcome to reproduce them if they want to. 
In addition, each state director of adult education got. a complete 
set of the adult basic education materials, including the tapes. 
Agajn, they are free to reproduce these materials. 

All these mateiials are published here at The Center. There 
are discounts for bulk orders. 

If you would like further pricing and ordering Information, wri 
to CVE Publications here at The Center for Vocational Education. 
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Chapter V 
Individual Action Plans 



As was explained in Chapter I, Workshop participants were 
encouraged- to develop an Individual Action Plan as a part of the 
scheduled Workshop activities* The form originally given to 
participants is shown on the following page. 

This Chapter contains Individual Action Plans developed by 
the following participants: 



Dale £• Brooks, Kansas 

Bobby J. Brown, Oklahoma 

Merle Charles, Virgin Islands 

Dixie G. GiKMes, Virgin Islands 

Herbert A. E. Grigg, Virgin' Islands 

Carl a Kay Hoke, Ohio 

Florence F. Hood, Virginia 

Robert D. Jacoby, New Jersey 

Robert LaRocque, West Virginia^ 

Etta S. McCulloch, Florida 

Clair., L Marshall, Virgin Islands 

Jameb E. Musick, Washington, D*C* 

Alvin Now] in, Oklahoma 

Helanie J. Rarks, Florida 

Alaine G. Powell, Virgin Islands 

Johnny H. Spears, Alabama 

Lena A. Shul terbrandt , Virgin Islands 

Bryan Shuster, Missouri 

Robert D. Steely, Michigan 

Frank P. Sroka, Connecticut 
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INDIVIDUAL ACTION PLAN 



National Workshop on Competency-Based 
Adult Vocational Instruction 



Framework: What did you learn? 

What good is it? 
How will you USE it? 
WHEN wil I you use it? 

U List the Ideas, concepts, Insights, or techniques related to your job* 
(Use separate sheet(s) if necessary.) 



2. Specify the situations or problems (priorities you listed in the 
Tuesday small group session?) to which each of the above may be 
applied In your job. (Use separate sheet(s) if necessaryO 



3, List the ACTIONS you can take to apply what you learned to the situa 
tlon, problems^ or priorities above. (Use separate sheet (s) if 
necessary*) 



k. Beside each of the actions listed, record your best estimate of when 
It should be accomplished (month/day/year). 



\ hereby grant The Center for Vocational Education permission to 
select my Individual Action Plan for publication in the Workshop 
Proceedings ; 

NAME 

(signature) 

NAME ^ 

! * (printed) 

PHONE 

(area code) (number) 

DATE 




INDIVIDUAL ACTION PLAN 



National' Workshop on Competency-Based 
Adult Vocational Instruction 



Developed by: Dale E. Brooks, Area Director 

Central Kansas Area Vocationa),-Techni cal School 

0- Box 5kS 
Newton, KS 671 U 



Framework: What did you learn? 
. What good is ft? 

How will you^:US£ it? 
WHEN wl>n you use it? 



1. List the Ideas,, concepts, insights, or .techniques related to your 
job which you gained in this Workshop. 

Detailed concepts of CBVE. 

I 

2. Specify the situations or problems to which each of the above may 
be applied in your job, 

• Will organize 12 vocational programs around CBVE* 

• Will report conference acti-vities to Kansas State Dept* of 
Education. 

• Will report conferenpe activities to Kansas Task Force on 
CB Education* 



3* l.ist the ACTIONS you can take to apply what you learned to the 
situation or problems above. Beside each of the actions listed, 
record your best estimate of when It should be accomplished 
(month/day/year) . 

Actions Dates 

. Organize CBVE instruction in 12 programs. January 12, 1978 

. Ini.tl.ate a CBVE project Jn Kansas as-^ June 1 , 1978 

recommended to the Director of Voca- 
tional Education. 
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INDIVIDUAL ACTION PLAN 



National Workshop on Competency-Based 
Adult Vocational Instruction 

Developed by: Bobby J. Brown, Teacher Educator 

Dept. of Vocational Teacher Education 
N.E. #201 

Central State University 
Edmond, OK 7303^ 

Framework: What did you learn? 

What good is it? 
How wil 1 you USE it? 
WHEN wi 1 1 you use it? 

1.' List the ideas, concepts, insights, or techniques related' to your 
job which you, gained in this Workshop. 

A. Development of some ideas for: 

1) A format for curriculum development 

2) Refining current plan for in-service vocational adult 
staff development 

3) Competency-based teacher education program for adult 
vocational educators . 

B. Development or reinforcement of some insights related to: 

1) Feasibility of a complex learning system. 

2) The critical problem areas appear to be fairly common 

3) Pre-vocational programs can help in closing the gap between 
basic education and vocational education 

Staff development is critical in the development and main- 
tenance of a CBE program. 

C. Some concepts that appear to have' an impact on CBE: 

1) Learning style mapping 

2) "Functional competencies" for survival skills. 

D. i Some specific techniques that could be helpful: 

1) The planning models presented by various workshop contri- 
butors 
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Individual Action Plan - Bobby J, Brown, continued 



2) Individual contact with participants helps to clarify some 
questions on various techniques utilized in planning for 
CBE programs* 



"Specify the situations or problems to which each of the above may 
be applied in your job. 

Based on some ideas generated at this workshop,! can upgrade the 
adult staff development and technical assistance program at Central 
State University in Oklahoma. Some of the specific areas_ACei„. 

A. Pre- and in-service teacher education program for adult voca- 
tional educators. --t— 

B. Curricul um materials development. 



List the ACTIONS you can take to apply what you learned to the 
situation or problems above. Beside each of the actions listed, 
record your best estimate of when it should be accomprished 
(month/day/year) . 

Actions Dates 

Incorporate selected information learned <U~aiyuary 15> 1978 
at this workshop into current staff 
development and technical assistance 
program for adult vocational educators. 
Specific areas of competency-based in- 
struction and open enrc^Ty/open exit 
programs . 

Plan and conduct a minimum of one work- April 1, 1978 

shop to disseminate information obtained 
at this workshop. 

Plan a preliminary strategy for develop- January 15> 1978 

ing the competencies heeded by instruc- 
tors iii) adul t vocational competency-based* 
progrortis.. 
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INDIVIDUAL ACTION PLAN 

National Workshop on Competency-Based 
Adult Vocational Instruction 



Developed by: Merle Charles, State Supervisor 
Business & Distributi v.e Education 
State Dept. of Education 
P. 0. Box nik 
St. Thomas, Vl 00801 

Framework: What did you learn? 

What good is it? 
How will you USE, it? 
WHEN win you. use it? 



1. List the ideas, concepts, insights, or techniques related to your 
job which you gained in this Workshop. 

A. What competency-based education is. 

B. Factors from other movements that contributed to the genesis 
of CBE movement. 

C. Advantages of CBE versus the traditional approach to instruc- 
tion. 

D« Names of 'Institutions wl th/^'exemplary programs in CBAVE and 
contact persons at \those i/hsti tutlons . 

-E* How institutions wi th, -.exemplary programs got started, how 

those originally utilizing the traditional approach to Instruc- 
tion moved to CBAVE, how staff development is done, and how 
curriculum materials are developed. 

F. Names of institutions of higher education with competency-based 
teacher education programs that may possibly have resource 
persons who could be utilized on a nontractual basis to provide 
orientation and staff development for incumbents. 

G. Where incumbents may matriculate to acquire additional knowledge 
and expertise in CBE. 

H. Sources of CBE materials that may be adapted to our use. 

I. Components of a competency-based curriculum and features that 
make a curriculum competency-based. 



2. Specify the situations or problems to which each of the above may 
be applied in your job. 

The knowledges, concepts, and ideas acquired were good when one con- 
siders what I've been able to add to my fund of knowledge on the 
subject. 
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Individual Action -Plan - Merle Charles, contjnued 



List the ACTIONS you can take to apply what you l-aarned to the 
situation or problems cited. Beside each of the actions listed, 
record your best estimate of when it should be accomplished 
(month/day/year) • 

In- initiating staff development which will include: 

A, Orientation and overview on CBE 
On-site visits for observation 

C, Dissemination of materials from the National Workshop 

D, Utilization of resource people to afford in-depth knowledge 

E, Matriculation for further study and acquisition of^competen- 
cies to enhance the instructional process, • 

Because decisions involving changes in the instructional process 
must be made in conjunction with other school administrative and 
"supervisory personnel, and because such decisions are contingent 
on several factors, it is impossible to estimate when the above 
will be implemented. Suffice it to say that the proceedings of 
this conference will be shared with classroom teachers, adminis- 
trative and supervisory personnel in the State Dept, of Edu- 
cation, Subsequent action can only be taken in response to their 
mandate. 
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INDIVIDUAL ACTION PLAN 



National Workshop on Competency-Based 
Adult Vocationa"! Instruction 



Developed by.: Dixi.e. G, Gillies, State Supet'visor 
Home Economics Education 
Department of Education 
P, 0. Box 8316 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands OO8OI 

Framework: What did you learn? 

What good is it? 
How will you USE it? 
WHEN will you use it? 

K List the ideas, concepts, insights, or techniques related to 
your job which you gained in this Workshop, 

A. Meaning of CBE 

B. Steps in impl ementat ion 

C. Method for developinp materials 

D. Funding possibilities 

E. Open entry/open exit concept 

2* Specify the situations or problems to which each of the above 
may be applied in your job. 

A. Teacher acceptance 

B. Administrative acceptance 

C. Securing materials 

^D. Developing, and updating materials 
E. Relating materials to local situation 

3. List the ACTIONS you can take to apply what you learned to the 
situation or problems above. Beside each of the actions listed, 
record your best estimate of when it should be accomplished 
(month/day/year) . 



Actions J Date 

A. Introduce concepts of CBE to 26 teachers I977 

B. Work on task analysis of home economics jobs 1977 

C. Plan In-service program for teachers in CBE 1978 

D. Develop method of pre-testing prospective students 1977-78 

E. Orient teachers to change to new concepts 1977-78 
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INDIVIDUAL ACTION PLAN 



National Workshop on Competency-Based 
Adult Vocational Instruction 



ERIC 



Developed by.: Herbert A. £• Grigg 

Instructor/Department chairman 
Department of Education 
P, 0. Sox 96 

Christiansted, St. Croix 
Virgin Islands 00820 

Framewor^kl What did you learnV 
* What good is it? 

How will you USE it? 
WHEN will you use it? 



1. List the ideas, concepts, insights, or techniques related to 
your job which you gained in this Workshop, 

The concept of CBE gives great flexibility to the student because 
It allows him to get the competencies he needs to fit into the world 
of work. 

Open entry/open exit is ideal for adults, 

2, Specify the situations or problems to which each of the above 
may be applied in your job. 

This, type of instruction (CBE) will bring into action a meaningful 
curriculum for industry and school. Also, there will be more 
accountability of students. 



3, List the ACT^iONS you can take to apply what you learned to the 
situation or problems above. Beside each of the actions listed, 

record your best estimate of when it should be accomplished 
(month/day/year) , 

Actions Date 

Revision of curriculum towards setting up a 6/15/78 
listing of valid competencies. 

Improve present Individual Action Plan 6/15/78 
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INDIVIDUAL ACTION PLAN 

National Workshop on Competency-Based 
Adult Vocational Instruction 



Developed by: Carla Kay Hoke 

Developmental Center Coordinator 
Polaris Vocational Center 
7285 Old Oak Boulevard 
-Middleburg Heights, Ohio kk]30 
(216) 2if3-8600 

Framework: Vhat. did you learn? 

What good is it?' 
How will you USE it? 
WHEN will you use it? 

K List the ideas, concepts, insights, or techniques related to your 
job which you gained in this Workshop, 

A, Definition of Competency-Based Instruction: Based upon a job/ 
task analysiS'5nd consisting of elements such as performance 
objectives^ individualized instruction, and criterion-referenced 
test ing J' 

B, Examples of competency listings related to specific trade, 
business, and health, areas (V-TECS, Dr, Knaak, etc.) 

C, How to locate, develop, and adapt curriculum materials 
How to organize teacher inservice, 

E, Kow to orient students to CBE, 

i 

F, How to manage a CB system, 

G, Where to find exemplary CB programs both at secqndary 
and adul t 1 evel s.. 
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Individual Action Plan - Carla Kay Hoke, continued 



2. Specify the situations or problems to which each of the above may 
be applied in your job. 

In my role, I am involved with teacher in-service and helping 
instructors individualize their programs based on the reading/math 
skills possessed by (or lacking in) their students. We are a new 
school and our instructors are currently involved in preparing cour- 
ses of study. Each item above directly relates to this process. 



3. List the ACTIONS you can take to apply what you learned to the 
situation or problems above. Beside each of ^ the actions listed, 
record your best estimate of when it should be accomplished 
(month/day/year) . 

Actions Date 

A. Organize and synthesize materials from 8/12/77 
this workshop in a form which can be 

presented to others 

B. Present a report from this workshop to the 8/19/77 
superintendent and to both the adult director 

and secondary director of vocational educa- 
tion 

C- Collect, review, and organize competency- based 9/30/77 
materials from available sources 

T S I Curriculum Materials Laboratory, 
Oh!o State University, Columbus, Ohio ^3210 

Center for Vocational Education, 

i960 Kenny Road, Columbus, Ohio ^3210 

American Association for Vocational Instructional 
Materials, Athens, Georgia 30602 

Dr. William Knaak, 916 Area Vocational - 
Technical Institute, 3300 Century 
Avenue, White Bear Lake, Minnesota 55110- 
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individual Action Plan - Carla Kay Hoke, continued 



Joe Cooney, ACE Project, . 
San Mateo County Office of 
Education,^ 6O9 Price Avenue, 
Redwood C^ity, California 9^063 

Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 

D. Request permiss Ion to visit exemplary 8/19/77 
programs 

Capllol Area Career Center, 
Mason, Michigan 

916 Area Vo-Tech Institute, 
White Bear Lake, Minnesota 

E* Conduct vls5:tations to exemplary programs 12/25/77 

F,. Local 1 y determine feasibility of 1/31/78 
implementing a CB program 

AM items D-F on this plan of action are dependent upon the 
administrative reaction to Items B and C, If reaction, to all Items 
on this p^lan of action are favorably received, a local committee 
will be formed to determine Implementation procedures. 



INDIVIDUAL ACTION PLAN. 

National Workshop on Competency-Based 
Adult Vocational Instruction 



Developed by: Florence F> Hood, Associate Professor 
Norfolk State College 
2^01 Corprew Avenue 
Norfolk, VA 2350^ 

Framework: What did you learn? 

What good is It? 
How will you USE it? 
WHEN wi 1 ] you use it? 



1;. List the ideas, concepts, insights, or techniques related to 
your job which yvu gained in this Workshop* 

A, Extended definitions of CBI 

Copies of significant articles relating to CBI with 
comprehensive reference list 

C. Organization and management techni\ques (conduct, implementation 
of a National Workshop as a component of a federally- 
funded Droject 

D. Current perspective on CBI in adult vocational education with 
regard to national trends and federal legislation; an under- 
lying philosophy that adults can, want to, and fnust learn* 

1. Lowering birth rate, expanding life expectancy rate 

2. Greater utilization and development of huaan 
resources including existing experiences, skills, 
and wisdom of the aging 

3* Greater accountability in the use of funds for 
, an expanding and diverse population in a society 

with Increasing complexities of survival 
k. An expanding ec* nomy and the increasing need for 

retraining and updating existing skills 
5- Lifelong career planning and adjustment 
6. Self-actualization and the use of leisure* 

i. A comparative dearth of functionally efficient CBI programs 
for adults in the United States as reported ip the national 
study, 

F, Scope of projects funded by USOE which relate directly or 
indirectly to CBAVI from 197^* to 1977 

G, Sources of information for RFP's - process of proposal 
selection \n UbOE 
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Individual Action Plan - Florence F. Hood, continued 



H. Explanation of and introduction to a wide variety of exemplary 
CBAVI programs currently operating throughout the nation:, 

I.. Instructor Initiated and. Operated - California 

2. A Large Comprehensive Program - Minnesota 

3. Inter-Agency Roles and Functions - Alabama 

k. Adult Competency Education Project - California 

5. The Adult Performance Level Approach in Adult Vocational 

Education (APL) - Texas, California, Alabama 
6- Administration, Development, and Operat^ion - Minnesota 

.7.— Xompet;inc.y Jased Instruction for the Disadvantage's Adult ~ 

Florida 

I. Introduction to The Center for Vocational Education: people, 
resources, projects, plans for the future; how to secure professional 
assistance and resources; organization and management; 

roles of individual personnel. 

J. Exemplary programs appeared to review and reinforce the need 
for individualized instruction. Management systems, curriculum 
development (modules, LAPs) , and evaluation techniques were among 
the many aspects discussed. 

K. Competency-Based Diplomas 

L. Life Coping Skills - APL 



2..Specify the situations or problems to which each of the above may be, 
appl ied in your job. 

A- AdminTsirat i'on^ - 1. Provide input for course content so that 

individual needs of students and programs 
might be more effecti.ve. 

2. Provide funds for teacher educators to 
secure much needed resources for special 
needs students and other areas., 

3. Update job descriptions for teacher 
educators whi le recognizing growing de- 
mands on time, resources; compensate ac- 
cordingly with salary, released- time for 
skills updating and occupational experi- 
ences, and exchange teaching with other 
institutions in this and other states. 

Comment : Administrators in the State Department, local schools, colleges 
and universities, and business and industry might work cooperatively as 
was done at this workshop and in V-TECS in identifying competencies need- 
ed f'n developing further competencies. Released time, stipends, exchange 
teaching, funding for projects and supplies, and the opportunity to 
visit exemplary programs might be some of the motivating factprs or tech- 
niques to encourage teachers and teacher educators to become more 
actively involved in the iinplementation of CBI. 




individual Action Pihn - Florence F. Kood, continued 



3; Arciculatipn - !♦ Implement efficient and affective cooperative 

planning* 

2. Coordinate joint efforts* 

3. Elimination of redundant and overlapping 
efforts to institutions and in various service 
areas* 

k» Provide workshops for team teaching, teaching, 
program development ♦ 

Comment ; State Department personnels, teacher educators, and local school 
personnel need to promote more effective articulation between institutions 
and vocational education services; between cooperating teachers, institutions 
and guidance counselors; and between and among institutions, in content of 
course offerings. 

Since V-TECS materials are not a curriculxim but statements of ^perform- 
ance objectives, criterion-referenced measures, and performance guides for 
tasks, additional work will be needed by teachers to implement them with 
the intended audiences • Further work in curriculum development (especially 
for the exceptional child in TEfie^ regular classroom)., lesson planning, 
preparation of teaching materials, etc^. aj>>pear to be needed* These efforts 
might well be joint efforts in some cases, with several or all service 
areas on common aspects of teaching, e\g# constructing tests, grading. 
Additionally, the PBTE HCdifles developed by The Center for Vocational 
Education hold great potential for relevant instruction with a multitude 
o^:, audiences: preservice, inservice teachers; local directors of vocational 
education; teacher educators; and administrators. Joint efforts could 
have a synergistic effect of being more expedient and more economical as 
well as to eliminate redundant efforts. 

Coiranunication - 1 . Improve human relations communications- 

inter- and intra- institution. 

2. Promote an open cwo-wa;/- flow, of cummani cation 
through several techniques : newsletters, 
sharing c<>pies of memos, telephone access. 

3. Develop arid implement betti^f team work betwc ^n 
the Division of Vocational Education in the 
State Department and indivit. ils in the 
various ?.nstitutiohs. 

4. Provide for different kinds of annnal con- 
ferences, rhayb'e ou alternate years, with all 
areas coming togetht&'r. 

Comment : During the past decades much emphasis has been placed on the 
cognitive domain, all tpo frequently at th2 exclusion of the affective 
domain. Barriers still ap^pear to exist, whether real or imagined, between 
levels cf personnel. Current emphases on humanizing interactions oh all 
levels appear to verify this observation* Often it is the liack of infoir 
mat ion which causes misunderstandings rather than inadequacies of individu- 
als in the communication process. Thus, a tworway-flcw of conknunication 
is more desirable than the one-way process. 
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Individual Action Plan - Florence F, Hood, continued 

SmalV group interactions, access to those of credibility, affective 
exchange and mshy other techniques open the way for effective communi- 
catioit-1. The Plethora of printed information shared at this workshop 
is an example of communication across states and interest areas. The 
tremendous sharing sessions, formal and informal, served to reinforce 
and inform participants, There appears to be great opportunity for 
continuing team efforts in the preservice and inservice activities 
associated with the implementation of V-TECS materials, 

D. Curriculum development - 1. Concentrate on special needs and 

handicapped students in curriculum 
development for inclusion in pre- 
service and inservice training. 

2, Approach the implementation of CBTE. 

3. Update current media and methods in 
college curriculum and in teaching 
techniques. 

Comment: The exemplary programs presented at this workshop were addres 
sed to individual ized^ instruction and to meeting special needs^ such as 
basic skills for employment and personal living- For sme, a bonus ex- 
perience was .that of being in the motel with many physically handicap- 
ped, persons who were attending a National Conference of the Physical- 
ly Handicapped, A new mandate from the Division of Teacher Certifi- 
cation in Virginia is that of instruction students in the methods - 
class to work with exceptional children in the regular classroom. 
Therefore, this experience was very valuable. 

One of the objectives in the Virginia Vocational Education Fiver 
Year improvement Plan states that by June 30:. 1982, each school divi- 
sion shall have implemented competency-based instructional materials. 
The 1977-1978 vocational education plan has earmarked $158,000 for in- 
service and preservice training in competency-based instruction. Thus, 
an opportunity exists to develop a proposal requesting some of these 
funds for pre- and inservice training of individuals in this area which 
is serviced by Norfolk State College. It is perceived that in addition 
to current V-TECS materials, the PBTE Modules, end other materials 
shared from othar states (as Florida) will prove very beneficial in 
assisting teachers. Further, should funds be available, it is envi- 
sioned that fellow participants in the workshop may be called upon as 
consultants or present.erti in special training programs, especially in 
special needs curriculum de\ '*!opment^ 

3. List the ACTIONS you can take to apply what you learned to the situ- 
ation or problems above. Beside each of the actions ^Usted, record 
your best estimate of when it should be accomplished (month/day/year) 

Action "/ Date 

A. Synthesize' Workshop proceedings into a August 8-10, 1977 
personal plan of action. 
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Individual Action Plan - 



Florence F» Hood, continued 



Action 

Share Workshop proceedings and expert 
ences with Department Chairperson (H.E») 
K Relate CBAVI to V-TECS> program 
,2. Seek , perceptions for my role in 

this endeavor 
3* Gain approval to proceed withjpro- 
posal for .funding of projects,* 
1977-78 ; 

Review recent publications: **Status* 
Report on Implementing Competency-Based 
Instruction's Division of Vocatibnail 
Education, Richmond, Va., April 1977, 
VoK 2, No, 1. 

Visit with participants in Annual H/E. 
Conference which was .held simultaneously 
with CBAVI Workshpp. ICBI and Adult Edu- 
cation were components of this conference. 

Consult with vocational teacher educators 
in other service areas at Norfolk. State 
College and Old Dominion University to 
determine their plans for CBI and V-TECS 
involvement during the year to make joint 
plans* 

Contact leadership in State Department of 
Education: State Director of Voc. Ed.; 
RCU; State Supervisor of H.E., Adult Ed.; 
Execu. Dir. of State Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education to determine po- 
tential for personal involvement in the 
respective areas. 

Develop proposal for funding for preser- 
vice and inservice education. 

Continue development of curriculum ma- 
terials with specified competencies. Se- 
cure from the Center for Vocational 
Education as many modules as funds (pri- 
vate) wi 1 1 al low. 

Implement inservice training program as 
funding wi 1 1 al low. 

Evaluate efforts and progress 



Date 
August 9, 1977 

August 9, 1977 

August 11-12, 1977 
August 15-16, 1977 

August 18, 1977 

August 20, 1977 
August 23, 1977 

September 1977- 
June 1978 

June 1978 
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Individual Action Plan - Florence F, Hood, continued 



Summary and' Conclusions 

(.^^ 

It is acknowledged that the above individual plan of action to 
[ Implement CBAVI is rather ambitious; that the context of operation has 

been pre-established with set parameters within which activities will 

be expected; that the ultimate outcome will be dependent not only upon 
i individual initiative but also upon authority granted commensurate 

with responsibility, A basic assumption is that opportunity will be 

provided for group ^act ion and teamwork. 



t 
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INDIVIDUAL ACTION PLAN 



National Workshop on Competency-Based 
Adult Vocational Instruction 



Developed by: 



Robert D. Jacoby, Director 

Adult Vocational "Technical Education 

New Jersey State Department of Education 

225 West State Street 

Trenton, NJ 08625 



Framework: 



What did you learn? 
What good is it? 
How wi 1 1 you USE it? 
WHEN wi 1 1 you use i t? 



1, List the ideas, concepts, insights, or techniques related to 
your job which you gained in this Workshop, 

l;l Pre-assessment (pre-testing for placement) 

K2 Student accountability 

L3 Teacher accountability 

\.k Standardization of course(c6mpetencies 

1.5 Monitoring of programs 

1.6 Accessibility to resources and resource material 

1.7 Development of competencies 

1.8 Program implementation 

1 .9 Record keeping 

MO Transfer of credits to other institutions 

Ml On-the-job training component 

M2 Community involvement 

M3 Business and industry involvement 

\,]k Employer support 

M5 Administration (school) support 

M6 Program flexibility (latitude for instructors) 

M7 Instructors in developmental processes 

M8 Selection of courses applicable to CBE 



2, Specify the situations or problems to which each of the above 
may be applied to your job, 

2,J.l Placement in program 

2,1,2 Credit for previous Work 

2*2,*0 Monitoring of learning process 

2.2 L Success indicators (identified milestones) 

2.3»1 Formal teacher evaluation 

2,3.2 Teacher in-service 
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Individual Action Plan - Robert Jacoby, continued 



2.3.-3 Teacher certification 

n 2.k.] State level course approval 

2.k.2 Trade .acceptance: of identified competencies 

2.5 Success indicators (identified; mi les tones) 

2.6.1 Use of ERIC 

2.6.2 AvalJability of publications (as one's published 
at CVE) 

2.7.1 Trade advi.sory committees 

2.7.2 General advisory committees 

2.7.3 Surveys. 

2.7.^ Student and Instructor input 

2.8.1 State level financial s jpport 

2.8.2 Administration and Inst ctor in-service 

2.8.3 Administrativfj support 

2.8.4 Poli.tical support 

2.9. 1' BrO::jo acceptance of CBE concept 

2.9.2 BrbcJd representation during formulative stages 

2.10.1 Trade and employer support 

2.10.2 Active advisory groups 

2.10.3 Flexibility of program to respond to changing 
employer demand 

2.10.4 Flexibility of program to respond to changing . 
technology 

2.11.1 Community need assessment 

2.11.2 Advisory commi ttees 

2.12.1 Business and Industry needs assessment 

2.12.2 Trade advisory committees 

2.12.3 General advisory groups 

2.13.1 Additional employer costs 

2.13.2 Employer education - advantages of cooperative 
training programs 

2.14.1 Responsibility to serve educational needs 

2.14.2 Political advantages 

2.15.1 Open entry /open exit philosophy 

2.15.2 Effective use of specialized expertise of instructor 

2.15.3 Flexibility of program to meet individual abilities 
of students 

2.16. 1 The team concept that all responsible parties assist 
in the developmental process 

2.16.2 Better understanding of curriculum 

2.16.3 I nclus ion of al 1 appropriate- expertise 

2.17.1 General advisory groups 

2.17.2 Trade advisory committees 

2.17.3 Use of pilot programs 

2.17.4 Monitoring and evaluation of courses 
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Individual Action Plan - Robert D. Jacoby, continued 



3. List the ACTIONS you can take to apply what you learned in the 
situation, problems, or priorities above^ 

3.1 ♦'I Identify successful programs using tested' pre-assessment 

instruments* Develop informational packets and/or 
inservice workshops to disseminate information to program 
personnel interested in using the competency based edu*- 
cation conceptv 

3»T»2 Search"^ out competencies required by other educational 

agencies and compare commonalties with existing programs* 
Develop linkages with other sducatfonal agencies to deve- 
lop agVveements for reciprocity* 

1.2 J Use of systematic monitoring schedule with a unifoYmly 

acceptedv^checkl ist for record keeping. Make results of pror: 
cess monitoring available to the agency observed. 

3*2.2 Develop a list indicators ("competencies*') that can clear- 
ly identify levels of success. 

3*3*1 Develop in consort with the instructional staff, tools to 

evaluate teachers* effectiveness using the course or program 
objectives as a base. 

3*3*2 Develop and init^iate regularly scheduled in-service programs 
for teachers. Implement special in-service programs as 
needed. Develop an incentive program to guarantee that all 
instructors have access to. the benefits of in-service. 

3. 3*3 Relate in-service programs and job requirements to existing 
certification demands. Where applicable develop recommended 
certifications and forward to appropriate agencies. 

3*^*1 Maintain a central course approval process designed to allow 
interrelationships between local , county, and state level 
experts* 

3.^»2 Include representatives of trade areas (union and non-union) 
in committees generating trade competencies. 

3.5 Develop list of identifiable indicators of success by main- 

taining an on-going monitoring process. Results of the 
monitoring process should be reviewed and analyzed to rec- 
ognize common indicators. 

3*6.1 Expose appropriate personnel to the ERIC system. 

3*6.2 Maintainna working library of appropriate publications. Con- 
duct an advertising campaign and appropriate in-service work- 
shops to acquaint staff with publications and to encourage 
their use. 

3.7* 1 Develop working advisory committees representing different 
levels of specific trade areas. Levels represented would 
be management, sales, engineering, and labor. 

3. 7*2 Develop and maintain general advisory committees represent- 
ing aspects of the community influenced by the specific trade 
This committee would make recommendations with or through the 
trade advisory committees. 
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Individual Action Plan - Robert D. Jacoby, continued 



3"*7*3 Develop, implement, and. use surveys of quality a..d quantity 
aspects of the products' to be producv^d as a result of worker 
competencies* 

3*7*^ At last students and instructors should be made a formal part 
of the evaluation of surveys and other developmental processes 
concerned with CBE. 

3*8j Maintain a liaison with state officials Jn appropriate depart- 
ments and agencies and elected officials (legislators). Make 
sure that these persons are /constantly aware of needs arid suc- 
cesses. 

3»8»2 Maintain a schedule of in-servJce activities for admin istra^tors 
and instructors. Lobby to insure that budgets include neces- 
sary funds to implement successful in-service programs. 

3.8.3 Keep administrative personnel constantly aware of program 
activities and successes. Apply whatever pressure is necessary 
to obtain the results desired. 

3.8.4 Maintain a consistent contact with recognized formal and inform- 
al political leadership. Keep the political community constantly 
aware of needs and successes. 

3.9 Maintain and organize record keeping system that is self moni- 

toring. Proper supervision may be necessary to guarantee proper 
record keeping. 

3.10.1 Take every opportunity to promote CBE and to encourage accept- 
ance of competencies as a base of recognized achievement. Strive 
for standardized acceptance of standardized competencies. 

3.10.2 Be sure that aj 1 interested parties are included in develop- 
mental activities. 

3.11.1 See 3.4.2 and 3-7.1. Identify the advantages o}* CBE to employ- 
ers. Seek the support both philosophically and ^financial ly of 
those employers who can clearly benefit from a prodcjction point 
of view. 

3.11.2 Maintain active advisory groups as noted in 3*7.1 and 3.7.2. 

3.11.3 When developing a curriculum designed for specific trade areas, 
identify basic skill competencies which would use a substantial 
(but less than 100^) of the allotted **time frame.'* The re- 
mainder of the ''time'* can be used to add flexibility needed 

to meet individual, unique, and changing demands of business and 
1 ndustry . 

3.J1.^ Maintain the ability to modify .the curriculum for changing tech- 
nologies as noted in 3.11.3. 

3.12.1 Make use of trade and general advisory committees to assess«.com- 
munity needs. Maintain linkages with recognized agencies that 
might assist the educational agency in its need to identif-y com" 
munity, individual, and industrial needs. These might include 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, local business clubs, and recog- 
nized special interest groups. 

3.12.2 See 3.7.1, 3.7.2 and 3.12.1. Be certain that each segment of 
the community is represented on appropriate advisory committees. 
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Individual Action Plan - [Robert D, Jacoby, continued 



Use the pyramid technique to identify formal and infor- 
mal leadership in the community, 
3J3.1 ^Maintain an active relationship with business and industry 
leaders so that the educational process can reflect 
changes in needs and technology. Refer to 2,11,3 2nd 
2. 11, if, 

3.13.2 Refer to 2,7-1. 

3.13.3 'Refer to 2,7.2 

3.14,1 Be sure that linkages with business and industry include 
knowledge of manufacturing and labor costs. Identify, 
with the assistance of business and industry experts, the 
the additional costs associated with training progrmams. En 
courage employers to participate in the programs by absorb- 
ing direct costs and encouraging employee involvement by 
providing materials and, where possible, free time. Em- 
ployers should be made a part of the developmental prpcess, 
the monitoring, process and advisory activities, 

3,1 A, 2 Promote the importance of constant involvement from employ- 
ers so that they may be aWare of the importance of educa- 
tional programs, 

3.15.1 Remind school officials that educational^ opportunities are 
the responsibility of the local public school system. 
Develop conceptual awareness of this responsibility first. 
Financial and other support from the administrative level 
will come as a result of this philosophical understanding, 

3.15.2 Maintain close contact with the political community. Re- 
mind political and school officials that there is mutual 
advantage to supporting training programs, 

3.16.1 Make administration and instructional personnel aware of 
the advantages and disadvantages of open entry/open exit pro 
cedures. Develop curriculum that has enough flexibil-ity to 
allow for this concept. 

3. 16.2 Refer to 3.11.3 and 3.11.^. Make avai lable some portion of 
individual curriculums to allow for the exploitation of 
specialized instructor knowledge and skills. 

3.16.3 Pefer to 3.11.3 and 3.11.^. Promote the philosophy of flexi 
bility and individuality as it applies, to CBE and an edu- 
cational objective that allows for a variety of career 
choices. 

3,17.1 Be sure that all participants become part of a team effort. 
Even though people come with vested interests^ a leader- 
ship role must be taken to guarantee that the positive re- 
"^1^ ^ suits of a cooperative effort are achieved, 
3,17.2-' Have curriculum content available for appropriate persons, 

A topical outline available to advisory committees, adminis- 
trators, and prospective students is desirable. Instructors 
wi'll experience greater interest and enthusiasm in programs 
they helped to develop. 
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Individual Action Plan 



- Robert D. Jacoby, continued 



3.17.3 Be sure to include all known and appropriate expertise in 
the development of course content and chronology. 

3J8J Refer to 3-7.1, 3-7.2, 3.12.1, 3.13.2, and 3.13.3. Make 

use of all known expertise In relating existing trade, busi- 
ness, and Industrial requirements to the competency based 
educational system. , 

3.18:2 Refer to 3.7^1 and 3.13.2. 

3.18.3 Use control and experimental groups to test programs. Assess- 
ments of pilot programs can lend credibility to new and 
emerging educational concepts. 

3,^l8.^ Monitor and evaluate courses In relation to general education- 
al objectives, competency evaluative instruments and (to note 
the '^bottom line") how many participants gain successful and 
relatively long term employment. 
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INDIVIDUAL ACTION PLAN 



National Workshop on Competency-Based 
Adult Vocational Instruction 



Developed by: Robert LaRocque 



Assistant Dean of Instruction 
Parkersburg Community College 
Box 167-A, Rte. 5 , 
Parkersburg, WV 26101 



Framework: 



What did you learn? 
What good is it? 
How will you USJE it? 
WHEN will you use it? 



1. List the ideas, concepts, insights, or techniques related to your 

job which you gained in this Workshop, 

A, Procedures for integration of counseling activities into the 
learning process 

B, "How to" xounsel ing manual 

C, Statewide articulation project (Minnesota) 

D, Teacher training publication (Knaak) 

E, A.PiL, - curriculum development 

F, Competency-Based Job Descriptions (CBJD) - extension of D«0«T^ 

G, Administrative procedures to maintain accountability of systems 

H, Places using cognitive mapping 

I, Various inservice, educational procedures '(PACE) 

J, Life Skills for Job Success Mpdel of Functional Competence 



2. Specify the situations or problems to which each of the above may 
be applied in your job, 

A, I am involved with two federal grantis: (1) FIPSE, and (2) grant 
for disadvantaged students. Both grants are competency-based in 
that personalized instruction is used as a prescriptive measure 
for identified needs. I can use points A, B, E,F, G, H, and J 
above to aid the project directors in designing prescriptive 
measures • 

B, Teacher inservice this fall (all points above), 

C, . Curriculum design procedures for next summer C, D, F, G, H, k 

3* List .the ACTIONS you can take to apply what you learned to the situ- 
ation or problems above. Beside each of the actions listed, record 
your best estimate of when it should be accomplished (month/day/year) 
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A. 



Individual Action Plan - Robert LaRocquc continued 



FIPSE Grant — This grant involves the training of blue collar 
workers on plant sites, in Industry, A fusion of the concepts 
of job description procedures and APL would be helpful. Speci- 
fic portions of both projects can be used to design appropriate 
modules to address "total** needs. Courses have been in process 
for one year. New courses based on these concepts and specific 
information obtained from Joe, Rosemary, Harry, and Buddy will 
begin to be designed immediately. 



Actions 

task Analysis 

'"Refating task analysis to APL & CBJD 
Design terminal behavioral objectives 
Learning activities to support TBO 
Presentation of first module 



Dates 

al ready completed 
September 10, 1977- 
September 30, 1977 
October 30, 1977 
November 15, 1977 



B. , Disadvantaged Student Grant — This grant is designed to (l) per- 

form needs assessment, (2) design prescriptive measures, (3) pro- 
vide prescriptive measures to culturally and economical ly , disad- 
vantaged students to aid them in transition to post-secondary 
education. Both APL and CBJD will be useful. I already have in- 
structors under contract to design modules in math, reading, 
career development, etc., which are to be completed by May 22, 
1978. Extensive liaison with Joe and Rosemary will be initiated 
arvd maintained. 

C. Inservice Education I will address several of the projects 
presented here at our faculty inservice between August 22-29 
of this year. Certain procedures will be implemented from 
accountability models used here. 

D. As an administrator I will follow-up on several procedures I have 
learned here, especially those models used by Bill Knaak and John 
Kobe. Those areas which are applicable will be used on an experi- 
mental basis. 
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Actions 
Cal 1 John Kobe 
Call Bill '*naak 
Final ize pi an 

Contract for design of course snd implement 
summer contracts. 
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Dates 

September 15, 1977 
October 1, 1977 
November 15, 1977 

i 

March 15, 1977 



INDIVIDUAL ACTION PLAN 

Natioue*' Workshop on Competency-Based 
Adult Vocational instruction 

Developed by: Etta S» McCulloch, Region III Consultant 

Health S Public Service Education Programs 
Florida State Dept. of Education 
State Office Bldg., Su'^.e 11 
9^1 West Morse Blvd. 
Winter Park, FL 32789 

Framework: What did you learn? 

What good is it? 
How wil 1 you USE it? 
'WHEN wil 1 you use it? 

1. List the i deas /concepts , insights, or techniques related to your 
job which you gained in this Workshop, 

A. Use of time clock cards for recording earned. FTE, altendancei 
student billing, and establishing work habits. 

B. No fixed student-teacher ratio. 

C. Teacher pre-service, self-instructional materials. 

D. Teacher in-service units used for salary increments using self- 
instructional materials. 

E. Student must be oriented to individualized instruction. 

F. Student manual with activities (working papers and answers). 

G. Student progress chart for each activity filled^ in by student. 

H. Certificate with achieved competencies checked off and signed 
by instructor. 

I. Teacher strategy manual. 

J. Force field analysis of problems of articulation. 
K. List of competencies (minimum performance standards) ^U.^ each 
occupation. 

L. Advantages and disadvantages of open entry/open <£jxit. 
H. Less equipment needed in laboratory than with tra»ditional 
methods. 

N. More audio-visuals and projectors in the auto-tutorial lab. 

2. Specify the situations or problems to which eacn- of the above may 
be applied in your job. 

;A. Hcichanics o^ State Department of Education funding policy for 

individual ized instruction, 
t?!. How to implement pre-service and in-service for teachers to 

individualize, including part-time teachers. 
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Individual Action Plan - Etta S. McCulloch, continued 



List the ACTIONS you can take to apply what you learned to the situ 
ation or problems abcve. Beside each of the actions listed, record 
your best estimate of when it should be accomplished (month/day/ 
year) • 

Action D-^te 

Discuss the above with my superiors, September 1977 

providing input into the policy-making 
decisions particularly relating to 
funding pel icy. 
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INDIVIDUAL ACTION 'PLAN 



National Workshop on Competency-Based 
Adult Vocational Instruction 



Claire I. Marshall, Dept. Chairperson 
Business & Office Education 
St. Croix Central High School 
P. 0- Box 992: 

Frederiksted, St. Croix, VI OOB^O 

What did you learn? 
What good is it? 
How will you USE it? 
WHEN wil 1 yoii-use it? 

!• List the ideas, concepts, insights, or techniques related to your 
job which you gained in this Workshop. 

A. What competency -based education is.. 

B. A general idea of how to develop a CBE program. 

C. A general idea of how to implement a CBE' program.^ 

D-. That proper evaluation ov a CBE prograra should be an ongoing 
process. 

E. The difference between the traditional method of education and 
CBE. 

F. Sources from which CBE materials can be obtained. 

2. ^Specify the situations or problems to which each of the above may 
be applied in your job. 

Judging from the reports given by the presenters on the success of 
their programs, the enthusiasm of the presenters, and the overall 
ruccess of each exemplary program (even though programs were 
different), I have concluded that CBAVE is undoubtedly a viable 
solution to the problem of getting people to really learn marketable 
skills. While this workshop dealt primarily with adult education, 
small group sessions revealed that CBE is effective on the high 
school level also. 

Because CBE is based on competency in specific skills, teachers will 
have to insure that the students they certify can indeed perform on 
the job. 

On the other hand, af'ministrators and teachers will have greater 
accountability to their communities for the kind of products they 
turn out. In addition, teacher accountability will be easier to 
pinpoint. 



Developed by: 



Framework: 
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Individual Action Plan 



- Claire L Marshall, continue/J 



I have concluded that CBE could be used very effectively in my job. 
At the present time, we do ^use some 5ndi vi.dual Ized instruction, but 
it' '*s not competency-based ♦ 

Personally, I have no objections to changing to CBE but I realize 
that it would be impossible tc begin In the fall because, we do not 
have the required learning packets and other materials- 



List the ACTIONS you can take t.o- apply what you learped to the 
situation or problems above? Beside each of the actiops listed, 
record your best estimat^ of when it should be accomplished 
c(month/day/year) • 



a) 



Actions 

Convert small areas of individualized 
education to CBE in my classroom. 



b) Convene a mini-workshop for the teachers 
in my department. 

c) Try to organize a meeting with partici- 
pants of this workshop who live in my 
area to determine what we can do to sell 

he^ idea of CBE to our fellow teachers. 

d) Participate in workshops to help teachers 
in our area to begin using CBE- 



Dates 



September, 1977 



1st semester, 
1977-78 

October, 1977 



1977-78 



e) Seek the assistance of our State Director 
in getting funds to purchase CBE materials 
and to train teachers in preparation for 
conversion to CBE. 
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INDIVIDUAL ACTION PLAN 



National Workshop on Competency-Based 
Mu]ji Vocational Instruction 



-Developed by: James E.^ Musick, Specialist 

Saudi Arabia VocatilDnal Training Project 
Bureau of International Labor Affairs 
U. S» Dept* of Labor 
200 Constitution Ave*, Room S-5016 
Washington, DC 20210 

Framework: What did you learn? 

What good is it? 
How will you US£ it? 
WHEN vvil^l you use it? 



K ^Llst the ideas, concepts, insights, or techniques related to your 
job which ycur gained in this Workshop. 

A' Determine what aspects of the exemplary programs presented would 
be. adaptable to curriculum design for use the Kingdom of 
Saudi An^bia. ^ 

B. Updatf.d awareness of the role of the .U. S. Office of Education 
and the acti vit:»es of The Center for Vocational Educ^atibn as 
related to CBI. 

C; Adapting existing materials and approach to 5= second culture and 
setti ng. 

D^ Convincing those to be involved with the use of materials and 
the system of the advantages of same. 



2. Specify the situations or problems to which each, of the above, may be 
appl i^^d in your job. 

A. Comparison of the problems related to the development of a curri- 
culum design without the direct involvement of the instructor 
using the curriculum in the process; to the advantages of having 
the instructor involved in the development, process. 

B. Problem of develof'ing insl^ructional materials that will be rele- 
vant in all ways to the cultural setting of Saudi Arabia. 

C. Training of counterpart Saudi instructors in the use of the above 
mentioned curriculum materials. 
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individual Action Plan James E. Musick, continued 



List the ACTIONS yoii can take to apply what you learned to the 
situaticn'^or problems above. Beside each of the actions listed, 
record your best est imate of when it should be accomplished 
(month/day/year). 



Actions 



A. 



E. 



Discuss' individually wi<th Dr. William 
Knaak his knowledge and experiences 
specifically related to his training 
. of JJRS true tors from Saudi Arabia. 

l/f possible before leaving for Saudi 
Arabia in September, vis it/Dv . !Oiaak*s 
training program. 

Make contact by telephone with those 
attending the workshop having r<iaterials 
useful in my wprk with the Saudi Arabia 
project. 

Further determination by individual 
discussion with presenters of what 
aspects that make his or her program 
exemplary and rejate these to survey 
questions. 

Implement all ideas gained during the 
workshop in my working with curriculum 
development and counterpart instructor 
training In Saudi Arabia. 



Dates 



completed 



September, 1'977 
(if possible) 



August, 1977 



August, 1977 



August, IS'^S 
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INDIVIDUAL ^ACTJON PUN 



National Wprkshop on ;Competency-Based 
Adult Vocational Instruction 



Developed by: 



Alvin Nowlin, Adult Education Director 
Caddo-Klowa Vo-Tech Center ^ 
Box 190 

Ft. Cobb, Oklahoma 73038 
(30if) 6^3-22ifi* 



Framework: 



What did you learn? 
What good is It? 
How .will you USE it? 
WHEN wil 1 you use it? 



!• List the ideas, concepts, insights, or techniques related to your 
jot vWhich you gained in this Workshop. 

A. confirmed prevjous comm) tnient to 'open-e^try/open-exi t , 
competency-based ind i vidua 1 Snsm'uct ion. 

B. Identified various flexible approaches td-help teachers develop 
curriculum material to meet their Individual preferences* 

C. The method of identifying, separating, storing, arid ,d I spens f ng 
task information and material to save space, time, and money 
as discussed by Dr. Knaak looks/very useable. 

D. Improved system of foFlow-up procedures and validating. 

E. Student record material for documenting competency achievement 
to be considered. 

F. In-service training system that is practical for parf*-time 
teachers. 

G. Diplomas that specify skills the student has mastered. 

2. Specify the situations or problems to which each of the above rfiay 
be applied in your job. 

A, Developed curriculum material that is available. 

B. Methods of valldatinn training and testing. 
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Individual Action -Plan - Alvin Now'in, continued 



3. List the ACTIONS you can uake to apply what you learned; to the 
situatiorj or prcTblems above* Boside each of the actions listed, 
record your best ^est;in:at8 of vwHen it^ should be accompl ished 
(month/day/year). 

Actions Date 

The faculty has been working oh xompetehcy-based 8/10/:77 

instructional material for Svbrne time. Most 

are using the system now or are almost ready 

to* My first ^*task" wiVl be to brief the 

faculty on this workshop and make material 

ava i labl e* 

• 

There will' be two new teachers that will need Early *78 

help in making previous plans meet their needs. 

We will modify our identification and Fall 1977 

storage system. 

Modify our record system, and folldw-up records. Fall/ 1977 

Set up a tra ining program for part-t ime tei\chers that Spring 1978 
is practical , 
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INDIVIDUAL ACTION PLAN 



National Workshop on Competency-Based 
Adult Vocational Education 



Developed by: Melanle J» Parks 

Retai lyCashier Instructor 
Wests ide Vo-Tech Center 
Orange County School System 
731 East Story Read 
Winter Garden, Florida 33787 
(305) 656-2851 

Framework: What did you learn? 

What good is it? 
How wil 1 'you USE it? 
WHEN^ wil 1 you use it? 



K List the ideas, concepts, insights, or techn/ques relfited to your 
job which ycu gained in this Workshop. 

Diploma with competencies 1 isted on backside. 

ins'ight into the fact that comparatively ^peaking my program is 

an adequate model for adult competency-based instructJon. 

2. Specify the situations or problems to which each of the above may- 
be applied in your job. 

Problem with students exiting before time to complete the 
course. 

Need to show vocational instructors how to convert thei r xurrrHcuJum 
into a competency-based program. 
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Individual .Action Plan - Melanie J. Parks continued 



3, List the ACTIONS you can take to apply what you learned to the 
situation or problems above. Beside each of the action? listed, 
record your best estimate of when it should be accomplished 
(month/day/yearj, * 

Actions Date 

Present the idea of printing such a -ertificate 11/1/78 
to my local administrator. If the idea is greeted 
Jess than enthusiastical l^y 6f» ^the school 
administrative level, approach* my advisory 
people for back-up. 

Write an ar^lcle for Flo.Tlda {t/ocat ionaK Journal 12/1/77 
containing Information pr>.sen;ted to this workshop. 
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INDIVIDUAL ACTION PLAN 



National Workshop on Compe!tency-Based 
Adult Vocational Instruction 

Developed by: Alaine Powell 

Occupbtional Home Economics Teacher 
lif-if6 Estate 3onne Resolution 
St, Thomas,, VI OO8OI 

Framework: What did you learn? 

^JWbat good is it? 
How will you USE it? 
WHEN wi 1 1 you use it? 



1. List the Ideas, concepts, insights, or techniques^ related 1:0 your 
job which you gained in this Workshop. 

A) The meaning of competency-bastd vocational education, 

B) Methods that can be used* in my present classroom set up which 
will promote student performance, 

C) A clarification of terms used in reference to :the^ competency- 
based program. 

D) Some advantages, and disadvantages that can develop with the 
competency-based program. 

2, Specify the situations or problems to which each of the above may 
be applied in your job. 

The meaning of competency-based programs and how to utilize the 
basic concepts of student; , performance as well as how to incorporate 
It into the classroom ledrning segment will provide me with"B"~base 
to improving methods in vocational education, I will be able to 
use the hand-outs and information collected from small groups. 
However, as I have no control over the general program set up, It may 
all be deleted by the administration. 



3* List i ACTIONS you can take to apply what you learned to the 
situation or problems above. Beside each of the actions listed, 
7ecord your best estimate of when it should be accomplished 
(month/day/year) . 

I will use the materials related to my program (Occupational Home 
Economics). The handouts that Mr. Charles Walejko gave the group 
will be very useful to me in rewriting the learning package that ! 
presently use. 
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Actions 



Individual Action Plan - Alaine G. Powell, continued 

Dates 



Adapting the competency-based apprpf^ch to 
my present program 

Set up pre-tests and post-tests 

Prepare students in different levels 



September, 1 977 



October, 1077 

September,. 1977 
January and May, 1978 



Task ahalysys from the employer 



January 1978 
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INDIVIDUAL ACTION PLAN 



National Workshop on Competency"Based 
Adult Vocational Instruction 



Developed by: Johnny H» Spears, Instructor 
Radio S TV Repair 

Tallapoosa-Alexander City Area Training Center 
100 East Country Club Drive 
Alexander City, AL 35010 

Framework: What did you learn? 

What good' is it? 
How will yoy USE it? 
WHEN will you use it? 



!• List the ideas, concepts, insights, or techniques related .to your 
job which you gained in this Workshop, 

^Diplomas with coFnpetencies 1 53teuM\or easy- reference by employers^ 
We need better publicity on the dcve Topments of competency-based 
education 



2. Spt? ')f>^ situoMons or problems to which each of the above may 
be ?pryiie3 in- your job. 

N^ied more government and state funding for development of competency- 
^Hiased 'programs. 



3. List the ACTIONS you can take to apply what you learned to the 
situation or problems above. Beside each C)f the actions listed, 
record your best estimate of when it should^ be accompl i she<J' 
(month/day/year) • 

Action Date^ 

Will make known the good points of September 1977 

competency-based education and in- 
spire other professional people to 
get involved in this area 



r 
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INDIVIDUAL ACTION PLAN 



National Workshop on Competency-Based 
Adult Vocational Instruct^'on 

Developed by: Lena A. Shul terbrandt, Dept. Chairperson 
Home Economics 

St. CroIx Central High School 
P. 0. Box 676 

FrederSksted, St, Croix, VI 008^0 

Framework: What did you learn? 

What good is it? 
How win ;pu USE it? 
WHEN wi:l 1 you use it? 



!• List the ideas, concepts, insights, or techniques related to your 
job which you gained in this Workshop. 

What competency^L&sed education is? The implementation of competency- 
based education in the traditional classroom. The .advantages of the 
use of competenry-based education in teaching. The advantages to the 
students, 

2, Specify the situations or problems to which- each of the above may 
be applied in your job. 

As a Home Economics teacher in a traditional school system, • was 
not aware of how a CBE program could be utilized in my classes. The 
small ^group discussions and handouts given by the gr^oup leaders on 
CBE have given me a clear insight into the use in the classroom, be- 
cause we have been using the behavioral object l-ves but did not have 
competencies spelled out. 



3, List the ACTIONS you can take to apply what you learned to the 
situation or problems above,. Beside each of the actions listed, 
record your best estimate of when It should be accomplished (month/ 
day/year) . 



Actions 



The use of pre- and post-tests 



Teke behavioral objectives and make learning 
packets that are , competency-based 

*Use of coitipeterioy-based education in the 
clothing unit of the occupational class^ 
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Dates 

October, 1977 
January, 1978 
June, 1978 

September, 1977 
January, 1978 



INDIVIDUAL ACTION PLAN 



National Workshop on Competency-Based 
Adult Vocational Instruction 



Developed by: Bryan Shuster 

Assistant Director of Adult Education 
Special School District of St, Louis County 
12110 Clayton Road 
Town and Country, MO 63131 

Framework: What did you learn? 

What good is it? 
How wi 1 1 you USE 5t? 
WHEN wi 1 1 you use it? 



!• List the idejs, concepts, insights, or techniques related to your 
job which you gained in this Workshop, 

I learned basic concepts of competency-based adult vocational in- 
struction* In my adult program, tha CB/^V's .Approach- would definitely 
upgrade the present system now in operatioru The system would: 

A, produce useful knowledge or skills acceptable to the adult 
learner, 

B, produce an instructional program resulting in the adult learner- 
acquiring the knowledge and skills required in the occupation 
with maximum efficiency of time and effort, 

C, Both the learner and instructor would understand the purpose of 
the acti vi ty, 

D, provide criterion-referenced measures. 



Z. Specify the situations or problems to which each of the above may 
be appl ied in your job, 

A. Adult vocatiohcil-technical instruction needs to be upgraded and 
imp roved, 

B. Inservice training for the adult vocational-technical instruct 
tors needs to be implemented based on the CBAVI approach. 



3- List, the ACTIONS you can take to apply what you learned'^ to the 
situation or problem-t; above. Beside eac h, of the actions listed, 
record your best estimate of when it iJhould be accomplished 
(montli/day/year) , 
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Individual Action Plan - Bryan Shuster, continued 

Actions Date 

I wish to organize and implement a CBAVI September 1978 

program in the adult vocational-technical 
division. I will need more information 
and help in the near future to implement 
this type of instruction. I plan to or- 
ganize a CBAVI program in 10 programs to 
start 



< 
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INDIVIDUAL ACTION PLAN 



National* Workshop on Competency-Based 
Adult Vocational Instruction 



Developed by: Robert D. Steely, Director 
Occupational Programming 
Kellogg Community College 
^50 North Avenue 
Battle Creek, Ml kSO]S 



Framework: What did you learn? 

What good is it? 
How will you USE it? 
WHEN wil 1 you use it? 



K List the ideas, cor.cepts, insights, or techniques related to your 
job which you gained in this Workshop. 

(Response provided under #3 below, 

2. Specify the situations or problems to which each of the cibove may 
be applied in your job. 

(Response provided under #3 below. 



3. List the ACTIONS you can take to apply what you learned to the 
situation or problems above. Beside each of the actions listed, 
record your best estimate of when it should be accomplished 
(month/day/year) . 



Action Date 

. Infuse APL materials into existing Fall 1977 

federally funded program for disadvan" 
taged and also into class type CETA 
skills training program. 



. L am presently developing a proposal due August 15> 1977 

for Adult Education 309 funds. A 
developmental project is proposed for 
an adult skill center. ACE materials 
and APL materials may be integrated 
into the adult skill center concept 
which is conceived as a systems approach 
extending from outreach efforts to job 
placement. 
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Individual Action Plan - Robert D. Steely continued 

iVipact the college's basic education Winter 1977-78 

services (remediation) so that the 

materials developed via the ACE 

project may be considered; This will 

be an inservice activity for those 

faculty working in these programs. 

Although we are involved to a con" as needed 

siderable extent in CBE in our 
vocational-technical programs, we 
have not progressed to completely 
individualized instruction with the 
open entry/open exit concept. This 
is primarily due to faculty resis- 
tance. The workshop has identified 
for me some outstanding XBE programs 
that may provide a resource for 
further information. 
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INDIVIDUAL ACTION PLAN 



— National^ .Workshop on Competency-Based 

Adult Vocational Instruction 



Developed by: 



Frank P» Sroka 



Chief of Trade S Apprentice training 

Dept, 6^5, Avery Point 

General Dynamics/Electric Boat Division 

Eastern Point Road 

Grotqn, CT 063^0 



1* List the ideas, concepts, insights, or techniques related to your 
job v;hich you gained in this Workshop. 

Hy objective is to internalize concepts learned during the Workshop 
and to then apply them to the problem(s) of developing competency- 
based instructional modules for industrial training programs in 
these areas: (l) pre-employment training; (2) on-the-job training; 
(3) post-employment skill training; and (4) apprentice school 
training, including related instruction. My present training pro- 
grams are performance-based, but not all the concepts of the 
competency-based approach are applied uniformly in all areas, 
particularly in the area of apprentice training. 

Job-Related Concepts 

I found the following concepts particularly related to my job, es- 
pecially in terms of expanding the competency-based approach to 
all the programs under my cognizance: 

. Competency-based curriculum : do all curriculum materJals reflect 
the competency-based approach in both content and presentation? 

. Individual ized instruction , especially the use of learner packets, 
V-TECS catalogs, self -paced packages, etc.: how can I adapt these 
to my situation? 

. Criterion-referenced testing : do all test materials reflect a 
job-analysis data base, properly constructed and validated? 

. Adult Performance Level : although not directly related, certain 
concepts can be applied to purely industrial programs, especially 
In the area of motivation and relationship to other areas of 
1 i ving. 



Framework: 



What did you learn? 
What good is it? 
How wi 1 1 you USE i t? 
WHEN wi 1 1 you use it? 
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Individual Action Plan - Frank P. Sroka, continued 



Task analysis : must be completed in order to relate total cur- 
riculum to the job, i»e», what job elements require that a sheet 
metal mechanic be exposed to trigonometry in his related edu- 
cation? 

Teacher education : all instructors must be thoroughly familiar 
with and committed to the concept of competency-based in- 
struction. 

Program evaluation : an on-going process to assess curriculum 
validity and ensure that the students see the usefulness of 
the material as well as the scientific, data-based relation- 
ship. 



2. Specify the situations or problems to which each of the above may 
be appl ied in your job. 

Situation Matrix (Question 1 vs. Question 2) 

In this matrix, the '*Xs** denote those priorities identified in the 
small group that may be applied to my job in terms of those concepts 
1 is ted in Quest ion #1 . 

COMP-BASED INDIVIDUALIZED CRIT-REF TASK TEACHER PROG 

' CURRICULUM IliSTRUCTION TESTING APL ANALYSIS ED EVAL 

DEFINITION 

OF CBE X X X XXX 

HOW IMPLE- 
MENT CBE X • X XXX XX 

HOW OEV 

CURRICULUM X X X X X 

CHANGE 

ATTITUDES XX X 

WHAT IS 

COMPETENCY? X X X X X 

HOW MWMGE X X XXX X * X 

BASIC 

SKILLS X X XXX X 

H'JMANISH XX XX 



list the ACTIONS you can take to apply what you learned to the 
situation or problems above. Beside each of the actions listed, 
record your best estimate of when it snould be accomplished 
(month/day/year) . 
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Individual Action Plan - Frank Sroka, continued 



Actions 

♦ Review all curriculum packages to 
determine those most in need of 
upgrade to CBE 

♦ List, in priori^ty order, those areas 
to be addressed 

♦ Refine our present standardized 
lesson plan format to reflect CBE 
more clearly 

♦ Develop action plans for each curri- 
culum program to be updated 

♦ Conduct required job analyses 

. Develop curriculum packages (includ- 
ing test materials) 

. Complete test validation and revise 
accordingly 

. Conduct program evaluation ^ 



Dates 

Octobar 1, 1977 

October 15, 1977 
October 21, 1977 

November 10, 1977 

March 1, 1978 
December 31, 1978 

March 31, 1978 

Ongoing 
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APPENDIX A 
WORKSHOP PROGRAM 
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PROGRAM 



NATIONAL WORKSHOP ON COMPETENCY-BASED 
ADULT VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTION 



Tuesday. August 2 



8:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 

9:20 a,m. 
9:^5 a.m. 



10:15 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. 



U:k5 a.m. 
12:30 p.m. 

1 :00 p.m. 
3:00 p.m. 



Registration 



"V/orkshop Overview and Expected Outcomes'* 

Earl B.\ussell, CBAVE Project Director 

"Our Commitment tor^Competency-Based Education and Adult 
Vocational Education** 

Robert E. Taylor, Executive Director of The Center 

'•Activities of the U. S. Office of Education in Competency- 
Based Adult Vocational Programs" 

Louis H. Anderson, Project Officer 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 



"What Every Participant Has Been Waiting to Find Out About 
the National Survey of Competency-Based Adult Vocational 
Instruction" 

Cynthia Anderson, Program Associate 

John Boulmetis, Research Associate 

Eai't Russell, Project Director 



For members of Groups AA and BB who wish to have a tour of 
The Center for Vocational Educa'r.'pn, please meet Cindy 
Anderson and John Boulmetis in thti lobby at this time. 
These people should be among the first in the lunch line. 

Small Group Sess ion— Focus : Determining Priorities for 
Strengthening or Starting Comnetency-Based Vocational 
Programs for Adul ts 
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;3:30 p.m. Exemplary CBAV Program #1-"lnstructor Initiated and 
Operated 

Charles Walejko, Division Chairperson 
V/oodruff Regional Occupational Center 
Stockton, Cal ifornia 

/|:15 p.m. Exemplary CBAV Program .#2— A Large, Comprehensive Program 

John Kobe, Adult Vocational Director 
Suburban Hennepin County Area Vo-Tech. Centers 
District Office 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

5:00 p,m. Adjourn 

6:00 p.m. Social Hour (cash bar with complimentary hors d'oeuvres). 
Buckeye .PAOom, 11th Floor, Holiday Inn 



Wednesday. August 3 

9:00 a.m. Exemplary CBAV Program #3*" Inter-Agency Roles and Functions 

Norma B. Brewer, Research Associate 
Research Coordinating Unit 
Montgomery, Alabama 

Johnny M. Spears, Instructor 
Radio and TV Repair 

Tallapoosa-Alexander City Area Training Center 
Alexander City, Alabama 

9:^15 a,m. Exemplary CBAV Program #^1— Adult Competency Education 
Project 

Joe Cooney, Director 
ACE Project 

San Mateo County Office of Education 
Redwood City, California 



10:30 a.m. Break 

10:'i5 a.n. Exemplary CBAV Program #5— The Adult Performance Level 

Approach in Adult Vocat iona l^-Educat ion (A panel presenta- 
tion and discussion) 



Buddy Lyle, APL Project Director 
Uni versi ty of Texas 
Austin, Texas 

Rosemary Dawson, Coordinator 
Competency-Based Diploma Project 
Los Angeles Unified School District 
Los Angeles, California 
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Harry E, Frank, Associate Professor 
Vocational and Adult Education 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 

12:00 noon Lunch 

]2:kS P-m, For members of Groups -CC and 00 who v/ish to have a tour of 
The Center for Vocational Education, please meet Cindy 
Anderson and John Boulmetis in the lobby at this time. 
These people should be among the first in the lunch line. 

1:30 p.m. Exemplary CBAV Program #6— Administration , Oevelopment, 
and Operation 

William Knaak, Superintendent 
916 Area Vo-Tcch Institute 
White Bear Lake, Minnesota 

2:15 p.m. Small Group and Individual Work Session Oetails 

2:30 p.m. Convening of Small Group Work Sessions (Six open entry/ 
open exit work groups, led by resource persons including 
p/esenters of exemplary programs. These groups will 
operate concurrently within the approximate time ranges 
specified.) 

3:15 P-m, Break 

3:30 p.m. Individuals Change Groups if Ready 

'«:15 p.m. Individual Work Time/Consultation with Resource Persons 

5:00 p.m. Adjourn k 

Meanwhile, v/aiting for the bus . . . For members of Groups 
EE and FF who wish to have a tour of The Center for Voca- 
tional Education, please meet Cipdy Andersen and John 
Boulmetis in the lobby at this time. ^ 

Thursday, August h 

9:00 a.m. Large Group Progress Check 
9:15 a.m. Individuals Join New Small Groups if Ready 
10:00 a.m. Break 

10:15 a-ni. Individuals Change Groups if Ready 

11:00 a.m. Individual Work Time/Consultation with Resource Persons 
12:00 noon Lunch 
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iZihS p.m. SlJde Den)Onstrat ion— "Competency-Based Instruction for 
Disadvantaged Adults" 

Melanie J, Parks, Retail Cashier Instructor 
Wcstslde Vocational-Technical Center 
V/inter Garden, Florida 

1:30 p.m. Small Groups Re-convene: Individuals Change Grpups if 
Ready 

2:15 P-m. Individuals Change Groups if Ready 
3:00 p.m. Sreak 

3:15 P-m. Individual Work Time: Focus — Preparation of Individual 
Action Plan 

A:15 p.m. Large Group Progress Check 

^:30 p.m. Adjourn 

Friday, August 5 

8:30 a.m. Finalize Individi^al Action Plans/Consultation with Resource 
PersofiS 

9:^5 a.m* Break 

10:00 a.m. Adult Education Resources Available from The Center 

Career Planning Programs for Women Eriiployees 

Patricia Winkfield, Research Specialist 

Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 

Glen Fardig, Research Specialist 

Cooperative Adult Education; The ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Career Education (includes Adult and Vocational 
Education) 

Bernie Moore, Adult and Continuing Education 
Specialist in the Clearinghouse 

Metric Education Instructional Materials for Voca- 
tional, Technical, and Adult Education 

John Peterson, Research Specialist 

11:15 a.m. Workshop Simvnary 

11 :30 a.m. Adjourn 
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REG I STRANTS/PARTI C \ PANTS/PRESENTERS 



National Workshop on Competency-Based 
AdMit Vocational Instruction 



ALABAMA 

Evelyr: S. Bower, Instructor 
^CoTver State technical Institute 
ftlA Stanton Street 
Mobile, AL 36605 
PH: (205) ^71-2388 
(Home: (205) ^78-5116)) 

Norma B. Brev/er, Research Associate 
Research Coordinating Unit 
806 State Office BIdg. 
Montgomery, AL 36830 
PH: (205) 832-3A5O 

Harry E. Frank, Associate Professor 
Vocational and Adult Education 
Auburn University 
203 Petrie, HaW 
Auburn, AL 36830 
PH: (205) 826-^*271 

Johnny H. Spears, Instructor 
Radio & TV Repair 
Tallapoosa-Alexander City Area 

Training Center 
100 East Country Club Drive 
Alexander City, AL 35010 
PH: (205) 329-8AA8 



CALIFORNIA 

Joe Cooney, Director 
ACE Project 

San Mateo County Office of Education 

609 Price Avenue 

Redwood City, CA 9^063 

PH: (A15) 36^1-5600, ext. A6A6 

Rosemary Dawson, Coordinator 
Competency-Based Diploma Project 
Los Angeles Unified School District 
1200 Cornwell, Room 101 
Los ATigelcs, CA 90033 
PH: UI3) 625-6^71 



Charles Walejko, Division Chairperson 
Woodruff Regional Occupational Center 
302 West Weber 
Stockton, CA 95203 
PH: (209) A66-A8A1 



COLORADO 

Mark Ruger, Regional Director 
American College Testing (ACT) Program 
26 Garden Center, Suite, 3C 
Broomfield, CO 80020 
PH: (303) A66-IA52 



CONNECTICUT 
Frank P. Sroka 

Chief of Trade & Apprentice Training 

Dept. 6A5, Avery Point 

Genera I Dynam 5 cs/E I ectrj r -Boat 

Divis ion 
Eastern Point Road 
Groton, CT O63AO 
PH: (203) AA6-3I8O 



DISTRICT OF COLUMB IA 

Louis H. Anderson, Project Officer 

Program and Demonstration Branch 

Division of Research and Demonstrac ion 

U. S. Office of Education 

7th & D Sts., ROB-3, Room 5018 

V/^shington, DC 20202 

PH:. (202) 2A5-2617 

James E. Musick, Specialist 
Saudi Arabia Vocational Training 
Project 

Burc<]U of international Labor Affairs 

U. S. Dept. of Labor 

200 Constitution Ave., Room S-5OI6 

Washington, DC 20210 

PH: (202) 523-895A 
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FLORiDA 



IDAHO 



Anel ia W. Arduini 

Certified Laboratory Assistant 

Instructor 
Tomlinson Adult Education Center 
296 Mirror Lake Drive 
St, Petersburg, FL 33701 
PH: (813) 896-8681 

Mildred Crissip 

Medical Assistant Instructor and 

Dept * Chai rperson 
Tomlinson Adult Education Center 
296 Mirror Lake Drive 
St. Petersburg, FL 33701 
PH: (813) 896-8681 



Harold D. Garbett, Acting Director 
School of Vo-Tech Education 
Idaho State University 
Pocatello, ID 83209 
PH: (208) 236-2507 



ILLINOIS 

Ralph Dirksen, Associate Professor 
Industrial Education & Technology Dept. 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, IL 6l^i55 
PH: (309) 837-3^93 



Robert E. Hancock, Consultant 
Dissemination-Diffusion Section 
Division of Vocational Education 
Florida State Dept. of Education 
Knott Bldg, . 
Tallahassee, FL 3230^1 
PH: (90^1) A88-386O or 
(90^1) 'i88-6l'i8 



INDIANA" 

Bert F. Kearns, Curriculum Coordinator 
Lincoln Technical Institute 
1201 Stadium Drive 
Indianapol Is, IN ^6202 
PH: (317) 632-5553 



Etta S. McCullGch, Region III 

Consultant 
Health & Public Service Education 

Programs 

Florida State Dept. of Education 
State Office Bldg., Suite II 
9^11 West Morse Blvd. 
Winter Park, FL 32789 
PH: (305) 6^15-5700 

Melanie J. Parks 
Retail/Cashier Instructor 
Westsidc Vo-Tech Center 
Orange County School System 
731 East Story Road 
Winter Garden, FL 33787 
PH: (305) 656-2851 
(Home: 6027 Windhover Dr. 

Orlando, FL 32805 

(305) 351-1671) 



IOWA 

Jerry Di 1 Ion 

Trade & Industry Coordinator 
Continuing Educc:tion Dept. 
Iowa Lakes Community College 
3200 College Drive 
Emmetsburg , IA 50536 
PH: (712) 852-2968 
(Home: (712) 852-3/i50)) 



KANSAS 

Dale E. Brooks, Area Director 
Central Kansas Area Vocational- 
Technical School 
P.O. Box 5^5 
Newton, KS 6711^ 
PH: (316) 283-0930 



W. W. Lec, Adult Education Specialist 
Kansas State Dept, of Education 
120 East 10th Ave, 
Topeka, KS 66612 
PH: (913) 296-3191 
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KENTUCKY 

•S. Frank Fritsch, Director 
Staff/Client Development 
Kentucky Bureau of Corrections 
5th Floor, State Office Bldg. 
Frankfort, KY koeO] 
PH: (502) 56'i-23A'» 

James White, Vocational Program 
Manager 

Kentucky Bureau of Corrections 
5th Floor, State Office Bldg. 
Frankfort, KY 'lOSOl 
PH: (512) 5(>^-23hk 



MARYLAND 

Hazel P. Brown, President 

Harry Lundeberg School of Seamanship 

Piney Point, HD 2067'« 

PH: (301) sg'i-oolo 



MICHIGAN 

^Jessie C. Moner, Vocational Director 
Inkster Public Schools 
1771 Henry Ruff 
Inkster, MI iiSl^il 
PH: (313) "721-8080 

Robert D. Steely, Director 
Occupoticnal Programming 
Kellogg Community College 
'l50 North Avenue 
Battle Creek, Ml k30]G 
PH: (616) 965-3931, ext. 220 



MINNESOTA 

Robert X. Casserly, Director 
Minneapolis Drafting School 
3'l07 Chicago Avenue 
Minneapolis, MN 55'l07 
PH: (612) 82'i-8321 . 

William Knaak> Superintendent 
916 Area Vo-Tech Institute 
3300 Century Ave. 
White Bear Lake, MN 55110 
PH: (612) 770-2351 



John Kobe, Adult Vocational Director 
Suburban Hennepin County Area Vo-* 

Tech Centers 
District Office 
1320 N. Xenium Lane 
Minneapolis, MN 55'i'i1 
PHr (612) 559-3535 



MISSOURI 
Bryan Shuster 

Assistant Director of Adult Education 
Special School District of St. Louis 

County 
121 10 Clayton Road 
Town and Country, MO '63131 
PH: (31'i) 567-3700, sta. 25'» 



NEW JERSEY 

Robert Jacoby, Director 

Adul t-Vocational-Technical Education 

New Jersey State Dept. of Education 

225 Vtest State St. 

Trenton, NJ 08625 

PH: (603) 292-9696 



NEW YORK 

Robert R. Miller, Coordinator 
Special Projects 
BOCES—ERIC & CATT Si 
32'i3 N. Boston Road 
Eden, NY l'l057 
PH: (716) 992-3'i13 



OHIO 

Venus H. Brooks, Project Manager, PBT 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Il'i'i E. Market St. , Dept. 105 D 
Akron, OH 'l'»3l6 
PH: (216) 79'»-3359 or 
(216) 79'»-7317 

Howard Cary, President 

Hobart School of V/elding Technology 

Trade Square East 

Troy, OH k5373 

PH: (513) 339-0216 
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Austin B. Ezzell, Research Consultant 
Ohio Advisory Council for Vocational 

Education 
5900 Sharon \/oods Blvd. 
Columbus, OH 
PH: {(>\h) Q3\-k7ek 

Car] a Kay Hoke 

Developmental Center Coordinator 
Polaris Vocational Center 
7285 Old Oak Blvd. 
Middleburg Hts., OH kk\30 
PH: (216) 2'j3"8600 

June E. Hosick, Director 
Educat iona 1 Serv i ces 
The Christ Hospital 
2139 Auburn- Avenue 
Cincinnati, OH 'j5219 
PH: (513) 369-2300 

A. Neil Johnson, Supervisor 
Correct ions 

Manpower Training Service 
Division of Vocational Education 
Ohio Dept. of Education 
65 S. Front St, , Room 901 
Columbus, OH ^13215 
PH: (61 ij) 'J66-3900 

B. J. Moreau, Program Development 

Manager 

NCR Corporate Technical Education 
9391 Washington Church Road 
Miamisburg, OH 'j53'i2 
PH: (513) 'j33"^200 
\(Home: (513) 885-7183)) 

Beryl V. Otto, Monnger 
Apprentice £ Engineering Training 
The Goodyear Tire £ Rubber Co. 
Whh Er. Market St., Dept. 105 D 
Akron, OH 'j'j316 
PH: (216) 79'J-7317 



James A. Ries, Project Chairman 
CETA 

Columbus Public Schools 
Adult Education 
52 Starling St. 
Columbus, OH A3215 
PH: (61^) 225-2881 

Ed Smith, Adul t Counselor/Registrar 
Upper Val ley*Joint Vocational School 
8811 Career Drive 
Pi qua, OH ^15356 
PH: (513) 778-1980 

Jane Yamada, Registered Dietician 

Dietetic Intern Program 

The Christ Hospital 

2139 Auburn Avenue 

Cincinnati, OH ^15219 

PH: (513) 369-2300 



OKLAHOMA 

Bobby J. Brown, Teacher Educator 
Dept. of Vocational Teacher Education 
N.E. 17201 

Central State University 

Edmond, OK 7303^J 

PH: (^105) 3'»l-2980, ext. Jk) 

Alvin Nowlin, Adult Education Director 
Caddo-Kiowa Vo-Tech Center 
Box 190 

Ft. Cobb, OK 73038 
PH: (^105) (>h3-22kk 

Peggy Threadgill^ Adult Program 
Special ist 

Oklahoma State. Dept. of Vocational- 
Technical Education 

kOlk N. Lincoln Blvd. 

Oklahoma City, OK 73105 

PH: ^05) h2k-55^5 



Bobby C. Rice, Director of Education 
Dept. of Rehabi ) i L<'ii ion f. Corrections 
Box 56 

Lebanon, OH 5^036 
PH: (513) 932-1211 



OREGON 

David T. Mi les 

Educat iona 1' ^Psychology Associate 

Is Is, Inc. 

2710 N.W. Mulkey 

Corvallis, OR 97330 

PH: (503) 752-2181 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

Robert Griffith, Instructor 
Southeast Area Vo-Tech School 
701 S. Western Ave, 
Sioux Falls, SO 57105 



TENNESSEE 

Patricia W. Dungan 
Adult Education Staff 
Memphis State University 
Room 102, Education Bldg, 
Adult Education Center 
Memphis, TN 38152 
PH: (901) A5A-2136 
(Home: 1270 Hoi lywood Dr. 

Jackson, TN 38301 
(901) A2'i-2060) 

Norma Muse 

Adult Education Staff 
Memphis State University 
Room 102, Education BIdg. 
Adult Education Center 
Memphis, TN 38152 
PH: (901) kSk-ine 
(Home: 816 Lambath Blvd. 
Capri Apts, #107 
Jackson, TN 38301 
(901) A27-9261) 



TEXAS 

Buddy Lyie, APL Project Director 
The University of Texas 
202 Extension Bldg, 
Austin, TX 78712 
PH: (512) A71-A623 



UTAH 

Roger H. Plothow, Director 

Continuing Education 

Utah Technical College at Provo 

1395 N. 150 East, Box 1009 

Provo, UT 8A601 

PH: (801) 373-7890, ext. 27 



VIRGINIA 

Florence F. Hood, Associate Professor 
Teacher Educator, Supervisor of 

Student Teaching 
Norfojk State Col lege 
2^QV Qorprew Avenue 
Ncr'folik, VA 2350^1 
PH: ^(80'0 623-8651 or 

(80^) 623-8960 



VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Alicia F, Callup, CKairperson 

Business S Office Education 

Ivanna Eudora Kean High School 

Red Hook Quarter 

St, Thomas, VI 00801 

PH: (809) 775-2^60 

Merle Charles, State Supervisor 
Business 6 Distributive Education 
State Dept. of Education 
P,0, Box 722^1 
St, Thomas, VI 00801 
PH: (809) 77^-5^81 or 
(809) 775-2173 

Dixie G, Gillies, State Supervisor 
Home Economics Education 
Dept, of Education 
P,0, Box 8316 
St, Thomas, VI 00801 
PH: (809) 77^-5^81 or 
(809) 77^-3869 

Herbert A, E, Grigg, Instructor/ 

Dopt, Chai rman 
Dept, of Education 
P,0, Box 96 

Christiansted, St, Croix, VI 00820 
PH: (809) 773-1239 

Claire I. Marshall, Dept, Chairperson 
Business & Office Education 
St, Croix Central High School 
P.O, Box 992 

Frederiksted, St, Croix, VI 008^0 
PH: (809) 773-5860 
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Alaine G. Powcl 1 

Occupational Home Economics Teacher 

Estate Bonne Resolution 
St. Thomas, VI OO8OI 
PH: (809) 77^-7062 

Kenneth L. Reovan, Coordinator 

Skill Center 

Dept. of Education 

Contant #122, P.O. Box 96l8 

St. Thomas, VI OO8OI 

PH: (809) 77^-6277 

Lena A. Shul terbrandt. Dept. 

Xhai rperson 
Home Economics 

St. Croix Central High School 
P.O. Box 676 

Frederlksted, St. Crois, VI OO8AO 
PH: (809) 772-OA26 

Robert F. Thomas, Jr., Chairperson 
Trade S Industry 
Est. Smith Bay 57D 
^/o Box 257A 

Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, VI 
00801 

PH: (809) 775-0659 



WASHINGTON 

Bernadine F. Warner 

Columbia Basin College Business 

Instructor (Career Lab) 
Columbia Basin College 
1011 Northgate 
Richland, WA S9252 
PH: (509) 783-2606 
(Home: 6730 W. Victoria 

Kennewick, WA 99336) 



WEST VIRGINIA 

Robert LaRocque 

Assistant Dean of Instruction 

Porkcrsburg Community College 

Box 167-A, Rte. 5 

Parkcrsburg, WV 26101 

PH: (30A) li2k-mk 



CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STAFF 

The Center for Vocational Education 
The Ohio Stale University 
i960 Kenny Road 
Columbus , Ohio ^32 10 
PH: (61A) ii86-3655 

Cynthia K. Anderson 
Project Assistant 

John Boulmetis ' 
Graduate Reseai'ch Associate 

Glen Fardig 
Research Special ist 

Al len B. Moore 
Research Special ist 

John C. Peterson 
Research Special ist 

Earl B. Russel 1 
Research Specialist 

Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 

Patricia W. WInkfleld 
Research Special Ist 
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Find! Evaluation of the 
National Workshop on Coirpctcncy-Basci Adult Vocational Instruction 



Subscale 




1 tern 


Percent of Responses 

Hearty Yes! 
GreatI 

1 2 3 


(n"36) 

No, Lousy! 
Boo! 


Mean 
Rating 




1. 


Did the workshop deliver what 
was promised in the advance 
literature? 


8U3 


18.7 




- 


1.19 


VALUE 




Was the workshop relevant "to 
your needs? 


58.V 


36.2 


7.^1 




l.'»7 




\. 


Do you fed that you learned 
something useful? 


83- 'i 


16.6 







1.17 






Was^ the. level of treatment of 
topics appropriate? 




35.3 






1.35 


CONTENT 


5. 


Were the fol lowing effective: 

a. visuals? 

b. \/orkshop materials? 

c. audience participatior in 
large group sessions? 

d. small group working sessions? 


66.8 
83.^ 

5U5 


27.8 
13.?. 

50. V 
31.5 


2.7 

:ui 

2.7 
■ 17.0 


2.7 
2.7 


l.'i2 
1.20 

l.6t» 
1.66 




6. 


Were the deliveries of presen- 
tations authoritative? 


75*0 


25.0 






1.25 


LIVERY 


7. 


Weni the presentations inter- 
esting? 


72.3 


25.0 


.2.7 




1.31 


UJ 


8- 


Were the presentations enter- 
taining? 


'l2.^ 


^12. 9 


11.5 


2.7 


1.7'* 




9 


V/as *the v;orkshop well organized? 


86.2 


13.8 






1.1^1 


z 
o 

>— 


10. 


Were the overall program. acti- 
vities and ideas intere:» ^..ng? 


83.'! 


16.6 






1.17- 


GANIZA 


11. 


Were the presenters sufficiently 
prepared and kna^/ledgeable? 


88.9 


11. 1 






i.n 


OS, 

o 


12. 


Was tl)0 pre-workshop informa- 
tion sufficient? 


71.9 


18.8 


9.3 




1.38 




